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YhE pan AMERICAN GAMES 


Alu In this iuua: 

THE TRIPLE JUMPER 
FROM BRAZIL 





Charles Goreii 
world’s foremost 
authority on hridf'c 
says: 


Hridgc night is just one of the times you’ll l)o using your 
Samsonite PliisliSteeltahle. Itserves smartly in many ways, 
pv»Ty tlay. in every nHun of the house! Wliat’s more, it stays 
goiKl-lcKiking, for the wifR'-clean vinyl covering is hondtal 
to the st*vl top for life. Ami the tubular ste<’l legs have a 
chip- resistant hakcsl emimel finish. Your choice of Grey 
Mun.sUT, flaLa Ue<l,CiaLi Bliii-, Tan Munster, Aiituiue White. 

PLASTISTKKh T.tHLK . . . *12^'’’ en. 

M.m’IUXd (’IIAIUS WITH l^\I)I>EI)SK.\T 


“Bridge is always 
a pleasure on 
Samsonite” 





^ this tiny size negative taken 
with a Yashica Y16 



will make increclihly 
sharp, big pictures. ..as big as t 
one below. ..and color slides that 
project as big-as-life...only $34^^ 



at photo dealers everywhere or write 3 ^^ YASlllCA INC., 234 Fifth Avenue, New York I, NY. 
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PHOENIX CLOTHES 


fashion suits and sport coats of 70% wool, 30% "Orion”. 
See these good-looking clothes at fine stores everywhere. 


THE AGE OF “ORLON”, . . LUXURY WITH PRESS RETENTION 


You're right at home in the Space Age in suits and sport coats with the 
scientific advantages of "Orion ’* acrylic fiber. "Orion" gives them a 
luxury you can feel and see, plus modern shape and crease retention, 
new wrinkle recovery, longer wear. These clothes are the perfect blend of 
practicality with good looks! See the new fall patterns, shades today! 

*0w ORlVtiad OuPont nakt* ih« <>br>ct o> tbtmn btrt- 

OFRi_c:>rsi” 

ACRYLIC FIBER 



BETTea Things roe eETTEg uving . . . th»owgh CHtMisTir 
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SPORTS 


V.RTRATKO 


l( 31. I3SP 


Cottr: Parry O'Britti ► 


^Shotput record holder Par- 
ry O' Brien k one ol thoiuianda 
of Western Hemisphere ath- 
letes who gathered in Chicago 
this week for the Pan Ameri- 
can Games (ms pay* tS). 

Photofraph by Rmtl Ha<u 


Xext week 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



► The best tennis player on 
the American squad in this 
week's Davis Cup ChullenKe 
Hound is a Peruvian named 
Alex Olmedo. A ]>ers<>nality 
report by James Murray. 


► The Dodgera meet the Gi- 
ants in Los Angeles, and the 
Indians take on the Whit" 
Sox in Cleveland. On-t htMipui 
n‘|K>rt»i uf crucial days in the 
big league pennant races. 


► The miracle of the Pacific 
salmon, with a special look 
by famed Angler Roderick 
Haig-Brown at two ol the 
world's greatest game fish — 
the giant king and the coho. 


SeiMrrs Iu.rsTaATKU published 
wivkiy by TiMB Inr., 640 No. 
Mlrhigaa Avc.. Chiraco It. III. 
This Issue Is liublished in s 
Nalional and Kaslem ediliun. 
Seeond-clasa postage |>sld at 
Phieago, lU. and at additional 
tnai.ing offices. Subseriplions; 
U.S. £ Canada $7.50 one year. 
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F or cilizpHs of this country 
the host-known sellinK at 
the -XiTiprican National Exhi- 
bition in Moscow is probably 
the kitchen where Khrushcliov 
and Xixon lield one of their 
livelier debates. But for hun- 
dreds of thtiusands of Soviet 
citizens who have been at- 
tending; the fair in person the 
place to reniemlier may well 
1 ) 1 * instead an open stage in a 
woudoH area of Sokolniki Park 
where, three times daily, a 
cast of mostly nttnprofcssitmal 
models demonstrates how Americans 
dress for the kind of lives they lead. 

< )iie scene of the ^ID-minute fashion 
show depicts Americans at play. Al- 
though the clothes wtirn in it are news 
to Russians, they are simply typical 
of the wide, imaginative range of con- 
temporary American sportswear that 
a|)pears in this magazine almost any 
week. 'Phey include, in fact, many of 
the clothes shown at this year's Sport.s 
ll.Li’STRATKi) Design Awards Dinner 
I SI. June 2- '. For after Eleanor Lam- 
bert. the Chairman of the '^elections 
Committee for the exliibilion fash- 
ions. saw them there, she asked our 
.Sporting I-ook depart m nl to .select 
Ihc sportswear for the Moscow show. 
It was a distinct pleasure. 

The result seems to be a pleasurt- 
too for lhc> Russians— to judge from 
tin- accompanying snapshot. Taken 
liy Eleanor Monlville of our Promo- 
tion Department, who assisted Miss 
Lainherl at the exhibition, it catches 
a fragment of one of the crowds, which 
average tUKlu for each fasiiion show. 

.} usl back from .\l o.scnw, M iss M ont- 
ville told me of the show’s drawing 


power. Dnce inside the grounds, for 
instance, the Russians do not mind 
holding their place for the next per- 
formance by standing for as long as 
2 ' J hours. 

But tickets for the exhibition itself 
are hanl to come by, and many Rus- 
•sians mill liopefully outside the high 
fence surrtiuixling it. Originally a can- 
vas flrop covered that part which 
passes near the fashion stage. What 
milled on its other side could best be 
called a Soviet knothole gang. Soviet 
<illicials finally gave up; the canvas 
I'amc down. And now ticketless Rus- 
sians who may never get to see the 
.\merican kitchen at least are enjoy- 
ing tlie Sjiorting Look. 

“One sight poignantly frequent at 
the shoa.” Eleanor Montville says, 
“is that of young Ru.s.sian girls in the 
audience making rough sketches of 
the garments. ,\t home they'll try to 
re-create what ihey’vecopied. fN en if 
il’.s still hard for Russians to believe 
that these clothe.s are a normal part 
of .\merican life, I’m pretty sure some 
of the.se clothes arc going to be a little 
part of Soviet life.” 
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'AM ST EL 

HOI I AM) 


A-iristel is Holland. Amstel is a genial face that Rembrandt might have painted. 
Amstel is a sun-hlled room and a tiled stove. Have some Amstel Beer tonight. There’s 
contentment — there’s the good life that the Dutch live — in every hearty draught. 
Amstel of Amsterdam — by Appointment to H. R. H., the Prince of the Netherlands. 


Amstel American Corporation, New York 1, New York 


PHOTO: ALAN FONTAINC 



Enjoy a better ride... on the newest tires you can buy 


QQ 


■ MrATlAS BUCRON TIRES 



ONLY AT YOUR 
ESSO DEALER- 
THEY RIDE. STOP, 
LOOK. AND LAST 
LIKE NO OTHER TIRE! 

Tins is ihi- wei-kund In 
(liiaiiitftl with I'fniJiikablc new 
tires (if nuin-niiido mirai'le rubber 
. . . Allas Ihu ron Tires. 

This reviilnlionary rubber Jirips 
mads SI) well that you can't make 
.\tlas Hiicmn Tires squeal even 
with tijiht turns and panic stops. 
In fait, they .stop shorter on wot 
surfaces than others on dry. 

W'o earnestly siiRpiest that you 
vi.sil your Ksso Dealer’s thi.s very 
weekend and jrot a full set of “No 
Sijueal'’ Atlas itueron Tires, made 
of nmyl. 11 product of Ks.so He. 
>eareh. You'll discover the quietest, 
'iiiooihest. most eomfortable ride 
ever built into a lire! 



‘NEW ATLAS BUCRON TIRES ARE MADE OF 
BUTYL-A PRODUCT OF ESSO RESEARCH. 
GET A SET WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN” 
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SHllKTS ll.i.l STKATKI) .lil0Miir .11. 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of thf «por<j* informu'ion of the week 


FOOTBALL - Quartprhark-rich Npw York 
Giants U5e<l four siensl-calters in rpplay of 
last winlpr'a titlr playoff same with Baiii- 
■noTP at Dallas, but Colts nisKipd just one 
a fallow by ths name of Jc>hnn> llnitas 
to eul thP Giants down to sizo. Faking a.s 
Ix'autifully as ever behind protective beef 
wall, Unitas pitchH three touchdown pass- 
ee. led Colts to easy 2H.3 victory. 

BOXING —ChallenKer Hottan (Kidi Bawey. 
a bulgy-browed Nigerian gentleman with lit- 
tle stomach for blood (his own. that isi. 
look about all the punishment he could 
stand from rough-tough Featherweight 
Champion rtavcy Mnnre. called it uuits in 
his corner at en<i of lOCh round at lyos An- 
geles (arc pojtf 40>. 

BASKETBALL NBA'S old pros, just altout 
used to Boston's Hill Russell, began to pick 
their brains and brawn for ways anrl means 
Co stop Philadelphia's win Chsmbcrlsin 
after meeting up with newest Warrior lor 
first time in 1>enefil game fur ailing Ntaurio- 
Stokes at Monticello. .N.Y. While Fuzzy 
I<evan<*. his coach for the night, drooled. 
Wilt's snaky arms isce hcloici picked off 
l-l rebounds, blocked 10 shots and scored 
20 |K>ints to help Levane's All-Stars out- 
score Red Auerbach-coaeht-d pros t‘5-61. 



CHAMBERLAIN GIVES THE PROS AN EYEFUL 


HORSE RACING Rimnd Tahir Sprinted all 
the way to the bank again in (he $12.'>,ino 
Arlington Handicap. Shrugging off 132- 
[Miund impost, Oilman Tratla Kerr's 
moneymaker fought off stretch bids by 
Manassa.s and Noureridin to sot world rec- 
ordofl:.*)32 5forl3 16 mileon turf, picked 
up $75,750 to boiwl alltimc earnings to 
whopping $1.541.Hlsy. 

Jorko Manuel Vrazs. who ha.K arciuired 
fa.scinuting and rewarding habit of winning 
big oni-s, tried his able hands (or first time 
with ,S«.>rd llanrcr. plucky little 3-ycar- 
old. in $SI.25I) Travers Stakes at Saratoga. 
It proved to !«• happy combination as the 
Dancer gallantly ran di>wn Miildle Brother 
and Nimmer in alrelch, galloi>ed home first 
by balf-lcngth. 

HARNESS RACING Respomling smartly 
to Driver (Tim llodzins’ whip-fijeking at 
head of stretch. Adi<i« Kuilrr whooshed 
past Meadow A1 and Adius Oregon to win 
$n0.!l!l4 Messenger Stake in track record 
(for 3-ye»r-old pacers > 2:00 1 Sat Roosevelt 
Raceway in Weslbury. N.Y.. plucketl sec- 
ond jewel in (lacing's triple crown. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AACHCAV WII.BRHT VF.TKHKXKY.rUul.tnil. 
mrn'» lilU irjtA J,i?i ptr.: C \ICHI.K UK/.V- 
IIAKT, miAhHrgh. ul.Unf.l ItlU wilh 

.T.TJr pi*.. .V.itl Ufttfry rknmpe.n.kip*. 




r-oAr I. 


il-it 


iipptrr.l kg Arthur 
ting hg 1:15 on.l Sli 


Nrirptirl 

M. FKO.XT JR.. .'!tot nUgu. piU.I up ptr.. 

MilfI of uUk im rttiM Mvrl.l lillf at San Ihrga 

nail. Finn Manulgpr CUtu lilU: lIKK.M SICK. 
KI.S. Ftnian, MUh . Inll. I.ighining flarr: nil.t. 
HKKKY, Slari,ll.i, Ua.. Salt. Y-FIgrr (7.,..- 
WALTER E SWIKIIKM \\ JR.. Tolt.la. \ 
Amrriean Dragon t in... J.U K an.l I’AT Df- 
ASF.. Orirag lirarh, Fla.. .V. .imrriran Flging 
Ifulrhirrnn fltt,.: rYRlL rool'KH. Hrrtttu.la. 
Inlt. Cla... 

l•l)Tl>.U.\r nr. (l,i>A<Nirton. fhilu.lfl. 

phi.i-r Vrrper Hr. 1 17-1 .It. for Prui.icnfr Cup. 

H iijAinclus. D.r. 

BOXINO YDS 11. t V. unkialrn rhila.Ulphia light 
hniegirrigkt. balirrni SonHg R.ig to floor in 
fonrlk, Jreu tnu.,gh ltioo.1 for nfrrrr to ‘top TV 
flgkt IN fljtk at 1‘ktlaiUlphia for Aiy /«/A rirtarg, 

OOLS -rt>.W SIKI'HRTK of nronrnUt. SY. 


.( mr for 


1 Rubk 


tourtng pro. 

Cilg Hprn. .ixron, iinxa. 

J.U K SirKL.M S. fotumhu,. Ohio, rallir.l on 
i<j»( IP to krai Drone Hrman. .1 ami i, for ueonJ 
niraigkl Tr<iN«-.>fty>i»ippi lilU. \t inHt.ipahr 
HAANESS PACING SKS iTHR FRilST. 


.Mai 

kratl ortt Mu llanutr. 

I‘k., CkUngu. Dirk Piuton. ■ 
HORSE RACING . IRISH LA 
laga Sp<riu(, <1 bg ni>*r ■■ 
.Saralogt Springs, ,V. V. E.l.l 
AIR riLllT: ti't.iHa, Hark: 
orrr Tr’i " 




(rlN 


» Lro 


INTERNATIONAL 

.MUSS, lltti.iin 


.1 up. 


SPORTS STIRI.I.S 


nkroil of Ttnmmiilf .Maelrn tlregorg in (VroNil 
/'fir ofl’orlugal at Linkon. 

TENNIS- il.l t'.S .Sf \LE fR XSKR .m.' 

KMKIISO.S, pinging »iip»fWv. brrit .\lrr 
Ulm*,loaml Kart Harhkal:. l-r;. a-.i. 5-7. fl-;. 7:i. 
far mtn-r lilU: DAKLESKIl \RD amlJFXSSK 
AKTII Iromr.l la beat .M-tria Ratno an.l Salh 


.Moo 


I far 


tlaubUe rkampionrhlpr. nrookhite. -Wn-. 
SVir.JIKftT n.WlS. Srtr York, out WilL.if Jrn- 
ktnr. X\-,i,h,ngU.n. D.C . P.i. 'i.rS. 
mtn-n rinaU,: (IKSK MrEV XSS. Deitoii. out 
Darnrikt A'rrf» 0 N. •< ' '-J, --iinrs'* -in. 

gUt, .loiffiriiN 7'fnNi> .1 »k. nati. rAionpionyAip*. 
IfiHxf/orrf, (7Aii>. 

TRACK A FIELD DAS XXWERS. Sur.lrn. r.ire.l 


WATER SKIING MIKE USItUR.S. f'lrprf.- 

■ unr. Flo.. Uapr.l Hi ferl la Hr u..rl.l rrrar.l. 
uorr.l t.ktt pU for mfN'* nfff-.i/i (.//f, SASriE 

RIDKOI T. rgp„„ (;nfr/fN.. «-.imfN‘. orfr-.iU 
lillf ri'A /.s.|r> pin. Ameriran Wnlrr Ski .(skn 
rkampiontkipt. Laronii. S.H. 

MILEPOSTS SAM ED: «/f.t.V<7/ XYESI.EY 
RirKKY. 77, batkg-kriinr.l, «i7r'f-/nN9«<r/ 

A<it( psinffr h-Ao falkirnl form .-;>rrm. AroAf 
0 <i>pif'< c»/>,f liHf,' preiiiUnt of emhrgo I'unlintnl- 
.il Lrogur. in Sru- York. RUkrg re-igne.l n. rko.t 
Kirts 11 / himril Ilf I’illnburgh I'lralu. y;.'/ «f/l Ai« 
sis Mkarrt of rhirk bork lo rluh for Sin'i.iiiiii. 
liORKD- LI IS Miai El. DllMl.SUrlS. frar- 

msno-A-mxno hntl/r uatk bralker.in~Uia' tNlonio 
Of, MR/.- for lilU of ••Kt 1‘rimtro": for reroml iiau 
im thrrr n-ukt, oAi’N bull'n lan./ing barn fippr.,' 
aiuiflet in hit laurr iihiomfH. of Hilb.ia, .<p.iin 
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Surpr/Se -for you T 

"'All dogs need the vitamins and minerals in 
Vionate— big dogs, little dogs, work dogs, 
lap dogs, fancy types and especially dogs 
— like me!" 

Thai’s because dogs— just like people— need 
vitamins and minerals to stay healthy and 
strong, and because they are often deficient 
in their regular diet. Vionato supplies ail 
your dog’s known requirements in proper 
scientific balance... promotes vigor, shining 
coat and healthy skin, keen appetite, sound 
teeth and bones, long life. 

EASY, ECONOMICAL. Just add a small 

quantity of Vionate to food once daily for 
DOGS OF ALL AGES to promote vigor, 
healthy skin, silky coat . . . for CITY DOCS 
to help keep digestive system and other 
body functions "in tone"... for WORKING 
DOCS to help them withstand cold, wet 
weather... for YOUNG DOCS to help build 
strong, straight bones. ..for "EXPECTANT” 
DOGS to help them produce well-formed 
litters and a plentiful supply of bone-build- 
ing calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D in 
the milk. 

FREE -TO DOG AND HORSE OWNERS! 

New Squibb Gestation Calculator tells at a 
glance when pups or foab arc due. Simple 
and easy to use— just set the dial and read 
the answer. Write for your copy today! 
Address: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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DOKKK, onelim^ Wichi- 
ta I’, pitcher, had 14-1 
record (or 8th Infantry 
nivwjnn'R Haumhold- 
er Blue UsnEerx. waa 
voted league'* MVB at 
I Bad Kreuanach. Gcr- 
' many. His prise: trip 
to 195S World Series. 


ARTHUR WATSON of 
Now Canaan, Conn- 
president of IBM In- 
ternational and n tal- 
ented skipper, sailed 
his brother Thomas’ 
S.'i-foot sloop Pnlaimn 
to victory in 120-mite 
Portland (Me.i-Mon- 
hegan Island race. 


shiny-eyed Ecuador 
beauty, has Kood rea- 
son to flash her pret- 
tiest smile. She was 
selected from amoni; 
25 international (tlam- 
our ttirLs to reif^n as 
Queen of Pan Ameri- 
can Games in Chicago. 


TERItV LBNTZ. shy. 
slim 22-year-old stu- 
dent from Monterey 
Park. ('slif.. foraged in 
waters off Malta {ate 
page iii. came up 
with 1.5 fish weighing 
106 pounds to win 
world underwater fish- 
ing championship. 


EARL HLAlK. retired 
Army conch whose 
football activity this 
fall will be confined to 
writing twice-weekly 
column for A.P.. will 
use proceeds for eight 
$500 fellowships for 
players who desire to 
take graduate studies. 


^because Eagle Shirtmakers, master craftsmen, tailor shirts in Riegel's '‘Sanforized”f 
London Club cotton print. He likes the button-doivn pullover. S,M,L, XL. She likes the 
coat-front shirt. 10-18. Both in gold, red, olive, slate, madder broivn. Each *6.50. 
At B. Altman & Co., all stores, John Uiinamaker, Phila. Or iiriteRiegel Te.xtilc Corp., 
Dept. A, 260 .Madison Ave., N.Y. 16. You’ll likeRicgel Fabrics tl^t make fashion. 


faces in the crowd 


LOWELL NORTH. 30- 
year-old San Dit^gosail- 
maker. expertly skip- 
l>ered his sleek Xorl/t 
Star in to two firsts 
in fivf^race series off 
New|K>rt Beach. Calif, 
to regain world Star 
I Class championship 
I he lost last year. 


JUDY RAND, tenacious 
Cleveland 16-year-old 
who had never gone 
past second round in 
four previous tries, 
played steady golf to 
beat fiiltering Marcia 
Hamilton .5 and 3 for 
national girls' title at 
Washington, D.C. 




NOW/ 138 MPH CRUISE! 


NEW 1960 PIPER TRI-PACER, fastest in its class and lowest in cost, offers 
the most features to make flying safe and easy for YOU . . . simplified controls, casy-to-land 
tricycle gear, famed Piper flight safety, and sensational hands-off automatic flight in the 
AutoFlilc model. The great, new, beautiful I960 Tri-Pacer is just the airplane to introduce 
you to all the time-saving, money-saving, pleasure-full advantages of your own plane for 
business or family travel. Learn to fly FREE in your own Tri-Paccr or, if spare time’s a 
problem, learn while actually making business trips! See your Piper dealer (listed in the 
Yellow Pages) or write for new I960 Tri-Paccr brochure. Dept. S-11, PIPER AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION. Lock Haven. Pennsylvania. 
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You’ll 
like the 
way 

you feel 
in 


Jockey 

BRAND * 


UNDERWEAR 


Of all the brands and kinds of underwear, 
only Jockey is exclusively tailored to fit perfectly. 
For example, Jockey brief is made from 
13 individually shaped pieces. This insures a 
perfect fit in every size— not iust at the waist 
but all over. Choose Jockey brief from a wide 
selection of fabrics, including fine combed 
cotton and superior blends of cotton and 
man-made fibers. Discover what America's 
most comfortable men already know: Jockey brand 
underwear feels better because it fits better. 


fashioned by the House c 




Known the world over by this symbol. Sold In OS countries. Cooper's, Incorporated. Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Tht- San Francisco (iianls got the kind of 
hitting they were suppo5icd to get alt along 
and rolled to their biggest lead of the year 
(four gamesi. In winning four in a row, 
Manager Rigney's young bulls banged 
out 49 hits, had big innings all over the 
place. Willie McCovey started his second 
trip aroun<l the league and the pitchers 
still haven't figured him out. He's batting 
.395 and has averaged an RBI a game. 
The l,«.s Aneeles Uodgers were crippled 
by more bad pitching. \ot one starter was 
able to fini.sh in 16 straight games; ten 
of these games were losses. In two weeks 
the Dodgers had just about dropped out 
of contention (they fell from a half game 
out to 4 * games behind i. The Milwaukee 
Hruves lost Wes Covington for the rest 
of the season (ruptured ligament in right 
ankle I just when he was starting to hit 
again. They also lost three more games 
(Spahn lost one <if them starting and one 
relieving' and fell further back iscr paijr 
Hi. ‘‘I’ve racked my brains trying to fig- 
ure it out," said Manager Haney, "rve 
hail several meetings with the players in 
the hope that that might .shake them out 
of it. But nothing seems to work. I told 
them they should look in the mirror ami 
think to themselves why we aren't win- 
ning this time. I've trieii everything to 
get the.se guys to play like I know they 
can." The PiiishurKh Pirau-s .still aren't 
getting much hitting. But the pitching 
has been sound and the team won 10 
out of 13 games. Even Bob Friend started 
to win again. He has two in a row now. 
The Cincinnaii Ued.s. who are held back 
only by a weak pitching stall, got encour- 
aging work from two 22-year-old rookies, 
Jim O'Toole and Jay Hook. Both won 
well-pitched games last week. "Hook's 
starting to gel confidence," said Manager 
Hutchinson. “That’s what he needed." 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


kmeiiMn tcjgue 
THE BEST PITCHERS 
G4me$ won Wynn. Chi 16-7 
Complete gamt) Pawual Wash 13 


Hits per game Score Clev 6.72 
Walks per game lary Del 1.70 
SOs per game Score Clev 8.17 
Runs pet game Wilhelm Balt 2.61 


THE BESt HITTERS 


Percentage 


Eilra base hits 
Runs scored 


Kuenn. Del 350 
Killebtew Wash 37 
g per liH AB> 
Mlavilo. Clev 5S 
Killebtew Wash 55 
Yost Del 95 


National League 

Anionelli. SF 17-7 
Butdelle Mil 16 
Spahn, Mil 1$ 
Anionelli SF 7.22 
Hewcombe Cm I II 
Koulaa LA 9 74 
Anionelli SF’2.97 


Banks. Chi 37 
(1 per 12 AB) 
Aaron. Mil 78 

Pinson. Cm 110 


THE BEST PERFORMAIYCE PER GAME 


Most runs Boston 4 86 
Fewest opp. runs Chicago 3.88 
Most hits Kansas City 9 10 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7.92 
Most HRs Cleveland I 16 

Fiwesi opp HRs BallimoreOSl 


Cincinnali 5.14 
San Francisco 3 96 
Cmcmnali 9.55 
San Francisco 8 24 
Milwaukee 1 14 
Pittsburgh 0.85 


Frank Rohinson and Vada I’insiin («rr 
page iu ' cuntinued to pound iiway. Pin- 
son went 1 1 for 2H and Hobby had 12 hits, 
10 RBI.s and four home runs. The Chicago 
E'uIks stopped cold as Ernie Bank.s went 
into u slump. He had only four singles and 
no RBIs in 29 at bats, and the Cubbies 
dropped six out of seven. The St. Louis 
Cardinals lust six out of eight games and 
just about clinched seventh place. Some 
good pitching was wasted when the Cards 
could score only 12 runs in the six losing 
games. It wa-« a lung, hot week for the 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAM LEAGUE 
Jensen. Bos ( 279) 
Killebtew. Wash < 248) 
MaUone Bos (.280) 
Mmoso. Clev ( 300) 
Colavito Clev (.271) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cm ( 319) 
Pinson Cm ( 336) 
Aaron MU (367) 
Banks Chi( 30!) 

Mays SF( 303) 


Runs Teammates 
Scored Balled In* 


•Drrirr.l b* virblrnrlinp Hlltfriim llHlf 


Total Runs 
Produced 


Philadelphia Phillies. They played three 
twi-nighl double-hr-aders in as many tlays 
and were lucky to come out with two wins 
and a lie. .^s if to emphasize what kind 
of a season it’s been for the Phils, (Jene 
Conley broke a linger while winning a 
brilliant three-hit game. He won't pitch 
again this year. 

Standings. SF 71-52. MU 67-56 LA 68-58. Pill 64- 

61. Cm 61-64, Chi 58-64, StL 57-70, Phil 52-73. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Chicaiiu HhiCe Sox pennant chase 
slowed down to a walk as they lost five 
out of nine games. "It’s the defense I'm 
fretting over now," sairl Manager Lopez. 
"We’ve been going bad at third base. 
Balls have been going through our infield 
which should have been handled easily. 
That sort of play ran make the pitching 
look bad." The Ciescland Indians ran off 
six in a row when the pitching suddenly 
became spectacular: (Irani, Perry and 
Harshman all threw three-hitters. Left- 
handiT Jack Harshman, in particular, has 
given the team a big lift. .A. flop with the 
Orioles and Red Sox earlier in the year, 
he has won three straight games since 
joining the Indians la-st month. The In- 
dians are very much alive again. The New 
3«fk Yankees, rehearsing now for next 
year, inserted 22-year-old Cletis Boyer at 
short. He tt •amed with 24-year-old Second 
Baseman Bobby Richardson to make a 
powerful double-play conibinalion. Hec- 
tor Lopez, feeling more at htyme in left 



HOT SPELL of hitting wa.s staged by Bob 
Cerv of the .A’s and Hector Lopez of the 
Yanks. Cerv batted .400 and Lopez .444. 


fiehl, went olT on one of his periodic bat- 
ting streaks, The Haliimore Orioles got 
lough against the White Sox and look 
two out of three. Then they rolled over 
for the Indians and Tigers and flopped 
into the second division. The Detroit Ti- 
gers won some, lo.st .some and stayed 
comfortably in the middle of the league. 
After Paul Foytack was blasted from the 
mound within two innings by the Indi- 
ans, he kickeil the rosin bag around, flung 
hi.s glove down repeatedly and threw his 
cap away. "If you'd get that mad at the 
batters," said .Manager Dykes, "you'd be 
a better pitcher." The next day he started 
again against the Indians and beat them. 
Later in the week he used a new side-arm 
ilelivery and threw a f<iur-hii shutout. 
The Kansas Ciiy Alhletirs got a lift from 
the revived Bob Cerv (he pushed his bat- 
ting average up some 'ib points in two 
weeks) but still lost more often than they 
won. The Ho.sion Kert Sox have moved- 
along at a winning .520 pace since Billy 
Jurgps look over nearly two months ago 
(they were playing losing .419 bait at that 
time). "He juggles u.s around like Sten- 
gel,” said Sammy White, “and with just 
as much succes.s. Hemakes the right moves 
at the right time and he’s got the club 
winning." The W ashington Senalurs went 
back to their losing habits, after a brief 
win streak. Flashy-fielding Rookie Short- 
stop Zoilu Versalles had to be benched 
after two weeks of play. "Big league 
pitchers were knocking the bat out of his 
hands,” said Manager Lavagetto. 


TEAM LEADERS 


Batting 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi Foi .318 

Clev Mineso 300 

NY Leper .293 

Ball Woodling 375 

Oet Kuenn 350 

Bos Runnels .317 

KC Tultle 300 

Wash Allison .272 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Cepeda .321 

LA Snider 321 

Mil Aaron 367 

Pilt Burgess .303 

Cm Pinson .336 

Chi Banks 301 

StL Cunningham .34$ 

Phil Bduchee 287 


Horners Pilchers 


Lollat 18 Wynn 
Colavito 35 Mclish 
Mantle 24 Ford 
Tciandos 23 Pappas 
Maiwell 27 Lary 
Jensen 25 Delock 
Cerv 16 Daley 
Killebrew 37 Pascuat 


Cepeda 

Snider 

Mathews 

Stuart 

Robinson 

Banks 

Boyer 

Post 


25 Anionelli 
20 Dtysdile 
34 Burdette I 
19 Face 
31 Neweombe 
37 Hobble I 

23 McDaniel I 
18 Conley 
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From Miiinc lo California, most Americans 
know they can always depend on the 
good taste of lilack & White— gently light, 
vet rich in genuine Scotch Havtuir. 

Us quality and character ne\cr change. 
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’The Scotch with Character 

BLENOfD SCOTCH WHISKY Sfi® PROOF 

THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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MEET MR. X 

His FBI Number is 4817958, and he is the only man 
tied to the noisome Patterson-Johansson fight promotion 
who has yet to tell the D.A. and the grand jury his story 


by GILBERT ROGIN 

T he jowly mug shot on the oppo- 
site page is of Mr. X. Mr. X is 
the underworld character (FBI No. 
4817958) who has figured in battling 
absentia in New York District At- 
torney Frank S. Hogan’s investiga- 
tion of the fast shuffling and double- 
dealing behind the promotion of the 
Floyd Patterson-Ingemar Johansson 
title fight, an unsavory chronicle first 
revealed in Sports Illustrated three 
weeks ago. 

From that story of how he got pro- 
gressively elbowed out of his own 
company, Rosensohn Enterprises, 
Inc., Promoter Bill Rosensohn sup- 
pressed, at the request of the D.A.. 
one bad actor— Mr. X. There is no 
longer any reason to conceal him or 
his cloak-and-infiuence role. 

Mr. X is Anthony Salerno (alias 
Anthony Russo) of New York, Miami 
Beach and Rhinebeck, N.Y. Salerno 
rose to the white-on-white eminence 
coveted by contemporary tough guys 
outofEast Harlem’scelebrated 102nd 
Street Gang, whose rank file also in- 
cluded Trigger Mike Coppola, Vin- 


ANTHONY SALERNO is Wanted by the 
New York District Attorney for question- 
ing, but the word going around the under- 
world is that Tony Fat is “on vacation.” 


cent (Jimmy Blue Eyes) Alo, Joey 
Rao and Frankie Carbo. He is known 
as Tony Fat to .such pals as Coppola, 
the notorious Detroit hood Joe Mas- 
sey (or Massei) and Joe (Scarface) 
Bommarilo, whom he has meets with 
on the Beach (where he maintains a 
residence at 12 Island A ve.. Belle Isle, 
Apartment 15). Tony Fat. born in 
The Bronx 48 years ago, is fat (5 feet 
6 Inches. 234 pounds), and Tony Fat 
smokes crooked, black cigars. 

Tony Fat lives high, though his 
means of support are indefinite. He 
once ran a supposedly legitimate 
jukebox service known as Metro Ur- 
ban Co. (228 First Ave., New York) 
but sold out in 1950. The Miami Deed 
Office shows that in 19.54 he sold a 
house in Miami Beach to sinister ex- 
con Paul (The Waiter) Ricca for 
$75,000, and it is also said that he 
books horse bets. He has a large, at- 
tractive hou.se in Rhinebeck replete 
with stables and outbuildings. 

In keeping with Tony's arririsic 
station, his 16-year-old daughter takes 
riding lessons. She calls the hoods who 
guard her daddy “Uncle,” and once 
she told a friend that Uncle So-and- 
So was doing a lot of target shooting 
in the backyard. 

One of Tony’s favorite hangouts 


is The Playroom on New York’s West 
58th St., where he is seen with the 
“uncles” and a moll named Jessica. 

Tony’s record isn’t much longer 
than his pudgy thumb. He was picked 
up on a vagrancy charge on the Beach 
in 1947. was arrested as a suspicious 
person in Providence in 1945 and was 
charged with a policy offense in New 
York in 1933. But the Miami Crime 
Commission knows him as “a Sicilian 
underworld character with jukebox 
connections in New York.” New York 
knows him as an Ea.st Harlem poIi« 
cy baron. The FBI knows him as one 
of the top East Harlem mobsters. 
And Bill Rosensohn knew him as a 
one-third partner in Rosensohn En- 
terprises, Inc. 

Rosensohn originally met Salerno 
in the company of Gambler Gil Beck- 
ley. Some months later, when Salerno 
declared himself in as a partner, Ro- 
sensohn accepted him for two major 
reasons: he promised to make money 
available to the promotion (it turned 
out, ironically, that he never put up 
any cash except to buy a substantial 
block of $100 tickets) and he had 
close contacts with such useful and 
influential figures as Cus D’Amato’s 
good friend and confidant, Charley 
Black. In order to promote the fight 
it was paramount that Rosensohn 
remain in D’Amato's good graces. 
Toward this end he had already ac- 
cepted Black as a partner. 

When Salerno announced that he 
was a partner in Rosensohn Enter- 
prises, he made it clear that he could 
coulinued 
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MEET MR. X eoNliiiUfd 

not afford to have his name iiul)licly 
involved. He said he needed to be 
repre.sented in the promotion by a 
legitimate guy and introduced Rosen- 
sohn to his friend, Vincent J. Velella, 
a fellow East Harlemite who is a law- 
yer and politician. Velella. then, was 
Salerno’s front. 

What is, in e.s-sence, quite a simple 
story has been obscured in the i)ublic 
mind by a barrage of obfuscating 
claims and counterclaims. Rosensohn, 
in his desperate anxiety to promote 
the fight, saddled himself with an uti- 
avowable alliance. When the.se allies 
turned on him and sought to oust 
him— rashly inviting exposure of 
themselves and their manipulations 
— Rosensohn decided to cooperate 
with the authorities and told most of 
the sordid story to the public via this 
magazine. 

Rosensohn was wrong in accepting 
Tony Fat as a partner: this action 
came under his own somewhat euphe- 
mistic heading of “compromising.” 
But credit where credit is due. It has 
not been sufficiently brought out that 
it was Rosensohn himself who coop- 
erated with District Attorney Hogan 
and made po.ssible not only Hogan’.s 
investigation but the resultant in- 
vestigation of the New York attorney 
general and the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission. 

Both Rosensohn and Velella have 
appeared before the New York grand 


jury investigating boxing. Ro.sensohn 
.says: "There seem to be several ver- 
sions of one story. It is a <]uestion of 
who is telling the truth ami wIki is 
lying. Basically it’s a question of <Te(l- 
ibility between \'elella and myself in 
regard to the events leading up to the 
light.” Presumably. Ro.sensohn is 
telling liis version of his l>usine.ss ar- 
rangements with Tony Fat and \'el- 
ella to the grand jury, while Velella 
is contradictijig or denying it. 

It is inflee{l a sorry world if it is 
necessary for a promoter to carry such 
monkeys as Salerno on his back in 
orrler to put on a prizefight. But there 
is no inherent reason why boxing can- 
not throw the monkeys off. If the 
confessions of Rosensohn do not pro- 
virle the authorities with ample 
evidence of precisely what is wrong 
with the fight business and how that 
wrong can he correctetl. then this 
boxing scandal will have achieved 
nothing but headlines. 

• 

"Consistent with my policy of en- 
gaging capable men above reproach,” 
grandiloquently announced \'incent 
J. Velella last week in Jack Demj)- 
sey's restaurant in New York, "our 
friend Jack Dempsey is to become pro- 
motional adviser for Rosen.sohn En- 
terprises.” 

"Business has been lousy all sum- 
mer, anyway,” muttered Dempsey 
liehind bis cigar. 

Thus the latest, frantic move of 
tlie i)alace guard which u.suri)cd trom 


Rosenst)hn tlu* virtually assetless 
coin|)any whicli hears his name was 
made public. Wdlella and Irving B. 
Kahn ! paunchy president of Tele- 
PrompTer and newly electe{l director 
of Enterprises- ha.s etigage<l the oltl 
Champ Jack Dempsey "I feel it’s 
rime to do S(>m4‘thing for boxing,” 
said Jack. "1 think Mr. Velella is all 
right”' for a publicized $.500 a week 
in a grandstand attempt to persuade 
liHP'mar .lohaiisstm 1o defend his title 
against p’loyd Patt^-rson on Sept. 22 . 
(»r, as Irvitig B. sweetly added: "If 
hi* wants to move it uj), we certainly 
will negotiate.” 

A CLOUO OF PRESS RELEASES 

.\nd thus armed with a return-bout 
contract of questionable strength and 
the plutitmlinous presence of the old 
heavyweight champ, Kahn, Velella, 
Edwin S. Schweig 'D'Amato’s law- 
yer' and a public relations man (lew 
to Sweden in a cloud of press releases 
to tackle the tiger. Ingemar. 

By a curiously circuitous route, the 
.•\rgonauts flew to London first (the 
best way to get to Goteborg is via 
Copenhagen ' and chanced, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, to get seats on the 
same plane to Sweden as Ingemar. 
Johansson, ostensibly, had been in 
England for a personal ai)pearance, 
but his real mission might well have 
been to have a chat with James D. 
Nhirris, Truman Gibson and Promoter 
Jack Solomons, who were said to be in 
London. Norris had arrived earlier 
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in the week and. not so curiously or 
coincidentally, had a chat with Ro- 
sensohn before he returned to New 
York, a chat which was a prearranged 
follow-up to the Paris summit meet- 
ing (SI. Aug. 17 1 . 

When Dempsey and Johansson ei 
nf. landed in Sweden, Dempsey pi- 
ously announced. "My mission here 
is to clear up this mes.s and make 
the fight game an honest business.” 

But once in Goteborg, the comic- 
opera trappings were shed. As Mon- 
, day’s sun sank over the Slottsskogen 
the following developments seemed 
to have come out of the conference 
room: Johansson has agreed to fight 
Patterson for Rosensohn (read Velel- 
la: Enterprises, perhaps in Philadel- 
phia or Los Angeles. Kahn and Velella 
want an October or November date, 
but Ingo is holding out for 1960. .Ap- 
parently, then, all of Ingemar’s hoary 
objections— a satisfactory accounting 
of his monies from the first fight; the 
unwelcome specter of Harry Davi- 
dow, the 10' ; American manager 
foisted on him by D’Amato; his per- 
sonal distrust of Kahn and Velella— 
were satisfactorily overcome. What 
remains to be seen, however, is wheth- 
er any responsible athletic commis- 
sion will approve of Rosensohn En- 
terprises as a promoter. 

Like the Owl and Pussy-cat, Kahn 
^nd Velella departed with “honey 
and plenty of money.” Those, evi- 
dently, were sudicient to coax the 
wary tiger out of his den. end 




DEMPSEY AND JOHANSSON WALK TO PLANE IN LONDON EN ROUTE TO GOTEBORG 





F or rHAMi’iONS, 1959 has become 
a nightmare. First, the hopes of 
the Yankees went down the drain. 
Last w’eek the Braves had a chance 
to stop their slide and failed. 

When a pennant race, particularly 
such a hotly contested one as exists 
in the National lA>ague these days, 
reaches an advanced stage, it is al- 
most too late to expect others to do 
your work for you. 'I'o win, a team 
must beat the. other contenders it- 
self. And this was the opportunity 
which Milwaukee faced: trailing the 
Giants by 3 j ^ games and the Dodgers 
by one game, the Braves invited both 
teams into their parlor for five games 
in four days. A swwp would have sent 
the Braves surging to the top; even 
four victories would have knotted 
things up in a ball. But the Braves 
couldn't win even three. 

In each series they started out well. 
They beat Los Angeles in the first 
game of a double-header behind Bob 
Buhl, making it seem easy, 8-1. But 


SAM JONES'S GRIM DETERMINATION AND WICKED CURVE GAVE GIANTS ONE 


DODGERS' DON ORYSDALE POURS HIS FAST BALL PAST HENRY AARON 


FOR THE 


BRAVES 


Blowing an opportunity to gain 
in the pennant race, Milwaukee 
lost three games to the Giants 
and Dodgers in four hectic days 


7i>!inny Podres’ fine relief pitchitic 
Rioplied them in the second, I i>. for 
Milwaukee's lf*lh one-run <lefeat of 
tlie year. The next day the Bravos 
lost N’o. wlien the Dixlgers won 
^ h in V) inniiiKs. 

, On Wednesday, Lew Bur<iette won 
his 17th game, a comfortable '> 2 vic- 
tory over the Giants, and again Mil- 
waukee liopes soured. But then Sam 
Jones outpitched Warren Spahn, Wil- 
lie McGovey hit a home run and the 
Braves lost again. •') They also lost 
Wes Covington, who injured an an- 
kle. for the rest of the year. 

After that, the Braves turned into 
tigers again, walloping tlie Cubs three 
straight. But the Giants were breez- 
Tng past the Phillies, and Milwaukee 
found itself at week’s end even fur- 
ther behind the Giants than before. 
The Braves are not going to win an- 
other pennant by beating the Cubs. 
It is the Giants and Dodgers they 
must heat, and last week they failed. 

— Roy Tkkrki.i, 



AGONIZED CONCERN of Bravcs’ hrtK-; <pn<l' Owner Perini and Vi<‘0-Pre“i<lent Teli- 
lieits leaping lo their feet like any other funs to sweat out dose play at home plate. 


MEN ON BASE WAS VITAL. HIGH. TIGHT FAST BALL GETS JOE ADCOCK 


AND PUZZLING CHANGEUP FOOLS MATHEWS 







PAN AMERICANS IN CHICAGO 


Pretty girls, handsome boys 
and a cheerful dispute about 
shorts liven a big sports gala 


F uom Lake Michigan west to the 
town of Hinsdale, where eques- 
trian teams sent their mounts over 
jump after jump, northwest toPortage 
Park, where swimmers and divers 
plunged into the brand-new Olympie- 
size pools, southwest to the Cal-Sag 


Canal, where commercial shipping 
was slowed to avoid ramming the row- 
ers, Chicago and its suburbs teemed 
with a fascinating cross-section of 
humanity— 2,162 athletes from 24 
Western Hemisphere countries, male 
and female, tall and short, light and 
dark. They were in town for the Pan 
American Games, which start this 
Thursday and conlinuethrough Labor 
Day. They spoke English, Spanish, 
Portuguese. They wielded sabres, 
threw discuses, rode bikes and had fun 



TWENTY-FouR NATIONS of the Westem Hemisphere entered team.s of athletes in 
the third quadrennial Pan American Games at Chicago. Largest entry, except for 
that of host country United States, came from Brazil. Figures on map below show 
population of each country, number of alhleie.s competing, number of .sport.s entered. 


as they worked themselves into shape.' 

With competition not yet begun, 
even the disputes were relaxed. Some' 
U.S. girls complained that their uni- 
form shorts were too tight, that they 
couldn’t compete in them. But dif- 
ferent-size shorts were traded around, 
an emergency order went out for re- 
placements, everybody smiled, and. 
the teapot tempest died away . 

Busiest spot in town was Stagg 
Field at the University of Chicago, 
where world-record holders like Shot- 
putter Parry O’Brien will work outn 
U.S. Pole Vaulter Don Bragg spent 
more time coaching and helping his 
foreign rivals than he did in perfect- 
ing his own skills. Brazil’s Adhemar 
Ferreira da Silva, a sort of universal 
ambassador (,'iee page Si , served as 
a catalyst between English-speaking* 
and Latin-speaking groups. And Bill 
Nieder, who missed making the U.S. 
team, was on a busman’s holiday, 
learning how to high-jump (“just for 
fun’’) and ha\ing a ball teaching 
pretty girls how to put the shot, 

—Mary Snow 



SHORT SHORTS bothered some pretty U.S. 
girl track stars who said tight uniform.s 
(u6ofe) were uncomfortable. But Brazil- 
ian Volleyballer Hilda Lassen {.opposite 
page) didn’t seem to mind, enjoyed shot- 
put lesson from Bill Nieder while grin- 
ning Pole Vault Star Don Bragg kibitzed' 

Photograph* Art Shay 





SPECTACLE 

I’lKiliujrophed h/j Ixichoril Mt'ek 


Lincoln Drove ct Buggy 
Here, Too 


A s THK STAHTIS-G GATK foKI 


its win^s and 
is oir. harness racing's premier event of 
the year, the Hainbleionian, irets under way. 
Appropriately, the setting' for this classic- of a sport wholly Ameri- 
can in its origin is the I’.S. heartland the lu.sh, level prairie of 
southern Illinoi>. Here, where Abe Lincoln once acted as jud^e of 
horse races and rirove hi- homemade buttK.'' on the Illinois lejial 
circuit, the finest of our .‘Ly ear-old troit«-rs;ind i heir drivers gather 
each yt-ar to discover who is best. This worthy incpiiry is con- 
ducted before an audience comjKj.'ed, for the most p;irt, of rural 
folk, who are admirably c-(|uipped to gauge the cpiality of horse- 
llesh. In addition, trotting aficionados from all over the nation 
help to swell the throng. Hosts for the occasion are the brothens 
(lene and Don Hat es, ('oca-Cola suppliers to the tirea and owners 
of both the su|jerb track and the magnificent surrounding ftiir- 
grounds. On those grounds, concurrent with the week of racing 
which features the Hambletonian, the Hayeses a!s<j present their 
annual Du t^iioin Slate Fair, a vast and colorful .speclticle that 
include-s blooded-cattle comitetilions, taffy pulls and Hollywood 
stage shows. The race itself, as the following scenes from last 
year’s competition show, is always hard-fought, with trotters 
and <irivers achieving the jx-ak efforts toward which they have 
j)ointed all season. To win, a trotter must twice show his heels 
to the field in mik- heats. If «lifferent hor.ses win the first two 
heats, a lhir«l heat is run. If a third horse wins that one, the 
three winners are brought together in a fourth heat. For the even- 
tual winner, therefore, it is often longiifternoon. When it is over, 
however, then- is seldom any <loubt as t(j w-ho is the best 8-yejir- 
okl trotting horse in the I’.S. L-ast year's champion was a Uuly, a 
dtirk beauty mimed Fmily’s Pride who skipped lightly over the 
track .surface like a gay young girl on a polisheil ballroom floor. 
Next Wednesday, Sept. 2, we will know who has succwded her. 



The traditional call of the starter sends the field of 
3-year-olds away at Du Quoin on Hambletonian Day. 
in quest of brightest jewel in trotting's Triple Crown 
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Shirtsleeved, horse-wise fans (above), typical of Du Quoin. 
t\ V 1 I ^ p urge trotters across finish Une. Flanked by decoratwe honor 
I I ■ I guard (below). Driver Flick Nipe accepts victory honors 





EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


A To>uch of Genius 

TTIS service, with its short swing, 
•^was strikingly effective. His vol- 
ley dispatched the ball forthwith and 
his lob was disconcerting. Moderate in 
his hitting, he consistently sought and 
found unreachable terrain to score or 
extract the error.” 

Who was the subject of this high 
tennis praise from Neu' York Timfs 
Sportswriter Allison Danzig? None 
other than SPORTS Illustrated’s own 
Contributing Editor William Tal- 
bert, whose preview of the Davis Cup 
matches appears on page 56. Talbert, 
a veteran who is only a drop shot 
away from 41 and who up to a few 
weeks ago had played no grass-court 
tournament tennis for a year, proved 
how well he knows the sport he writes 
when he teamed with young John 
Lesch to go to the quarter-finals in 
the National Doubles at Brookline, 
Mass., before bowing to the tourna- 
ment finalists, Alex Olmedo and Earl 
Buchholz Jr. 

It was the straight set defeat of 
British Davis Cuppers Bobby Wilson 
and Tony Pickard in the third round 
which led Danzig to call Bill’s tennis 
“a marvelous exhibition of tactical 
play," 

“There was a touch of genius to Tal- 
bert’s return of service,” wrote the 
Tmcsman of his Sports Illustrat- 
ed colleague and competitor, “and 
he constantly baffled the opposition 
with his ripostes.” 

Fisherman's Luck 

Tn the Quebec village of St. Sim- 

eon, whose water supply was re- 
cently tied in to a well-stocked moun- 
tain lake, housewives have com- 
plained about hot-and-cold running 
trout in their kitchen sinks. We don't 
know if William Zeckendorf, the mil- 


lionaire real estate man, has consid- 
ered this as a possible luxury feature 
for the $66 million hotel he is build- 
ing in mid-Manhattan, but we do 
know that he has some fancy ideas 
about privately raised trout. Zecken- 
dorf’s 70-acre estate on Long Island 
Sound boasts an eight-acre man- 
made lake so well stocked with fish 


as to provide an angler's paradise. 
What's more, the trout are all hap- 
pily thriving in salt water. 

“I thought,” says Zeckendorf 
cheerfully, “it would be fun to ex- 
periment, so I put 5,000 brook, brown 
and rainbow trout in the salt-water 
lake this spring, and they're doing 

eonliHutd 
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very well, not bothered by the sail a 
bit, except that their skins are gettinR 
a little <larker and they may not be 
able tn breed.” 

Ho was standing at the time on a 
narrow bank .separating the salt lake 
from a fresh-water pond, and he 
promptly picked up a rod and baited 
the hook with a minnow, “h’irst. I'll 
show you how the fresh-water fish 
bite around here,” he sai<l. casting 
into the pond. Within second.s the 
bait was taken and he landed a three- 
and-a-half-pound largemouth bass. 
"Easy, isn’t it?” he chuckled. 

Zeckendorf walked to the other 
side of the bank, putting a worm on 
the hook as he went. "Now,” said the 
hotel man, “we’ll get ourselves a salt- 
water trout. The lake is full of them.” 
He pointed with the rod. “See that 
spillway? The lake is higher than the 
sound, .so we get the last two hours of 
the tide. It comes in over the spillway 
and gives us clean water. I’ve got a 
wire netting there that’s small enough 
to keep the trout from swimming out, 
but big enough to let in food.” 

He whipped the rod, and the line 
snaked through the air: he reeled it 
in slowly, waiting for the strike. It 
didn’t come and he cast again. Small 
beads of perspiration broke out on 
his face and trickled clown his neck. 
On the fourth try he played the line 
carefully, felt a small tug. “Ah, he’s 
taking it. He’s taking it,” he said. 
Quickly, he set the hook and reeled 
in his catch. “Oh my golly,” he 
laughed, “it’s an eel! ... . I’ve got an 
eel!” He dumped the sciuirmitig crea- 
ture into a handy pail, looked down 
at his watch, then looked out regret- 


fully over the lake. There wa.s a mo- 
ment or two of complete silence. “I'm 
sorry,” bu.sy Bill Zeckendorf said fi- 
nally, “but I have an appointment 
coming up. I guess you’ll have to take 
my word the trout are in there." 

It pleases u.s to take Bill Zecken- 
dorf's word for it, but it please.s us 
even more to know iliat a man wlio 



controls a multimiliion-dollar corpo- 
ration and liuilds his own lake can 
have troubles landing bis trout — just 
like the rest of us. 

Mike Fright 

M uscular Mike Souchak. who has 
caused financial dismay in the 
ranks of touring golf professionals so 
far this year by winning let 

slip some information which may 
scare those of the next generation's 
prospective pros old enough to read, 
h’resh from his eye-opening 

win in the Motor City Opim 
la victory for which l)ig .Mike gives 
much credit to a waist-trimming fliel 
the ex-Duke football player confided 
that there’s another golfing Souchak : 
Mike .Jr. 

.\t age ■) Mike .Ir. has alrea<ly 
worn out one set of clubs and is using 
the second to hit the ball 70 yards at a 


They Said It 


JOHN cuDMORE, anidaUtnt football coach at Southern Miihndi><l I'uircr- 
sily, on SMi' Quarterback Don Meredith: “If anylliing Meredith, 

ice’ll hare to change our offenne. We'll rcnorl to the eonfuncd T with the un- 
balanced coach in motion.’’ 

MURRAY ROSE, AuMralian »>cm star and Wtl-aidcr Olympic frecniylc 
champion, after rmting Japan: “Japanctie girh arc /<ir more ailraclite than 
U’esfern M'onicrj, who act so bold you’d think they've experienced all there itt 
in life. Japanese girls hare a very sensitirc and unassuming quality. I would 
very much like to marry one." 
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shot. This may he even a better be- 
ginning than he had. Mike .Sr. admit- 
ted to an .\tlantic Coast conference of 
fnnll)al! coaches and sporlswriters. 
'T was playing at the age of 5 too.” 
said .Mike. “But my brother John, 
who was a pro in Pennsylvania, used 
to give me only one club at a time. 

“One day he’d hand me a seven 
iron. He’d make me play for three or 
four weeks using only that stick. Then 
Pd gel a driver, and again I’d play the 
entire course for weeks at a time." By 
the time Mike was Kh and presumably 
using several clubs, he could iireak 80. 
Mike Jr. has five years to top Dad’s 
record and. to hear his father tell it, 
the boy might just do it at that. 

‘//’.s a Bag' 

E ach wkkkday Terry I>entz rose 
with the Monterey Park, Calif, 
sun, drove 4.') minutes to school, at- 
tended classes till 5 p.m., supped 
hastily and worked in a grocery store 
till after 10. This left only weekends, 
“when beaches are most crowded 
and other spearfishormen follow you 
around to see the best spots." for Ter- 
ry to practice his favorite sport. But 
Terry m ide the best of it. and that 
best proved good enough last week to 
enable him to win the World Under- 
water Fishing Championships at Mal- 
ta. During seven hours of diving in 
the Mecliierratiean. Terry collected 
such a variety of underwater prey 
that the Italians, who won in 19.54, 
■55 and '.'iT, and the reigning French 
champions held their breath in awe. 

The U..S. had never before compet- 
ed in the world championships and 
the team made the trip this year only 
because of the enthusiasm of a roar- 
ing. stumping lion of a man named 
Gustav Della Valle, who looks like 
a cross between Tarzan and Tosca- 
nini. Valle managed to raise enough 
money to send Terry and three other 
American divers to Malta. Few gave 
them much chance to win, and the 
Italians laughed aloud when they 
saw Floridian Don Del Monico's Ha- 
waiian sling— a hollow bamboo tube 
fitted with a piece of surgical rub- 
ber— which Don used in preference 
to a conventional spear gun. In- 
censed, Don fitted the sling with a 



quarter-inch steel spear, drew back 
and in true Homeric style sent it fly- 
ing through one wooden door, across 
a room and through a second door. 
The Italians gaped. 

They also gaped when Terry Lentz 
presented his catch: six groupers and 
nine smaller fish, totaling 106 pounds. 
Terry swept the field for individual 
honors even though the Americans as 
a team came in behind Spain and 
Italy. Now his only worry is about 
the future. “When you become a skin- 
diver.” he says, “it can make a mess 
of any plans you have for a career. 
Plenty of good guys have blown plen- 
ty of good jobs because of skin-diving. 
It's a bug. I'll probably end up a.s a 
fireman like Don Del Monico . . . 
24 hours working, then 48 hours off 
for fishing.” 

Otto and the Night Visitors 

rpHE natural-born enemy of the 
starling is man. The natural-born 
friend of man, who must perforce 
share his trees, his TV antennae and 
his suburban peace with nightly 
droves of gabby, untidy starlings, is 
Otto D. Standke, The Bird Man. By 
his own admission, Otto is the most 
persistent, dedicated and resourceful 
foe it was ever a starling's lot to meet. 



And la.st week, for a $4,000 fee (.con- 
tingent upon success he was in New 
York City’s starling-infested suburb, 
Mount Vernon, to prove it. 

For 50 trying years Mount Vernon’s 
town fathersdespaired of solving their 
starling problem, but Otto Standke 
and his “copyrighted, proven meth- 
od” of dispersing the clubby birds 
have given them new hope. “I got my 
fill of starlings out in Great Bend, 
Kans. 10 years ago," said Otto, a 
vigorous, wizened little man of 71';> 
years. "There are 230 elm trees in the 
six-acre park there, and every sum- 
mer they u.sed to fill up with starlings. 
The city got the idea they could scare 


’em off with aluminum owl.s, but I 
told them they couldn't. So they 
went ahead anyhow and spent $1,500 
on those owls, and the starlings liked 
’em so much they took to roosting on 
their heatls.” Outraged, Taxpayer 
Standke captured 24 Kansas star- 
lings, put them in a barn and for two 
montlus carefully studied their habits. 
“Before long, I knew all about them 
birds,” says Otto. “And I didn’t learn 
anything from any tomfool books and 
1 wa.sn’l guessing. The next year when 
the starlings came, 1 went out and 
cleared that park of every one of them, 
and they haven’t been back since." 
Nor, says The Bird Man, have any 
blankety-blank starlings returned to 
perches they occupied in Louisville, 
Wichita and Indianapolis before be- 
ing shooed away by Standke. The re- 
markable fact is that responsible offi- 
cials in these cities bear him out. 

How, asked good burghers of 
Mount Vernon (and a score of report- 
ers i, did he do it? “1 do it,” said 


Otto, “with a secret method that I 
ain’t going to talk about. People ask 
me to chase birds and 1 cha.se ’em, but 
I didn’t come 2,000 miU*s to tell you 
liow it’s done. You don’t think a man 
who’s as old as I am and has a secret 
worth half a million is going to blab 
it all away, do you? No, sir, not The 
Bird Man. I don’t hurt them, but 
when I chase starlings, they stay 
chased. I can drive ’em out of one tree 
and into another if 1 want to. I can 
drive ’em out of Cleveland and into 
Cincinnati if I want to. I can do any- 
thing with ’em becau.se I know all 
about 'em, that’s my secret." 

That, of course, was only part of 
his secret, Otto amemled. The rest, 
he said, was in a gray metal box, 
eight inches square and 24 inches 
long, fastened shut by two padlocks. 
.■\nd it would stay locked, vowed The 
Bird Man, whenever there were pry- 
ing eyes around trying to see inside. A 
girl reporter shook the box and said 
eonlinucd 
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its contents sounded to her like a fist- 
size rock bedded down in some dry 
Kansas dirt. “Anything you can see,” 
said Otto, plainly relishing the won- 
derment on all sides, “is merely for 
show and to make monkeys of all 
them fellas who hang around watch- 
ing me whHe I work.” 

And with these fateful words, The 
Bird Man went to work on his enemies. 
Leaving the double-locked box at his 
hotel (“There'U be too many monkeys 
out there a-looking at me”), he fair- 
ly raced up and down the streets of 
Mount Vernon, banging together 
two aluminum paddles and, on occa- 
sion, plinking a metal pipe suspended 
around his neck by a woven cotton 
rope. Clang, blang, twang went Otto 
D. Standke, probing the darkening 
back yards and driveways over which 
the starlings slumbered. Chatter, 
screech, whirr went the birds, put to 
flight from their bending branches. 
And while children and grownups 
alike traipsed along behind, breathless 
at the exhausting pace, Otto de- 
nounced the whole shebang: “All this 
noise-making and carrying on ain't 
got a thing to do with chasing star- 
lings: I do it because it’s a good show.” 

After three nights of this procedure, 
neither the starlings (whose numbers 
had not appreciably diminished) nor 
the people of Mount Vernon could 
make out whether The Bird Man 
was a wizard, a spellbinder or an out- 
right charlatan. But one thing seemed 
clear. Faced with the continuing nui- 
sance of pesky, defiling birds, the 
solace-seeking suburbanites of a neu- 
rotic century are willing to try almost 
anything— or anybody— that offers 
them peace. 

The International Approach 

rpHRKK HUNDRED representatives 
from 38 countries arrived in Hel- 
sinki, Finland this month to hold six 
days of cool (Helsinki temperatures 
57“ to 68“, a brochure advised) con- 
ference on a hot and difficult topic: 
the role of sports and physical educa- 
tion in the complex world today. 

Jointly sponsored by the Finnish 
government and UNESCO (the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization), the meet- 


ing, officially called the International 
Conference on the Contribution of 
Sports to the Improvement of Profes- 
sional Abilities and to Cultural De- 
velopment. had set itself a task a.s 
tough to encompass as its name. To 
no one's surprise the conference failed 
to come up with any very clear ideas. 
It concluded in a vague way that 
sport can contribute to health, relieve 
boredom for industrial workers, im- 
prove their reflexes and enable them 
to escape some of the frustration of 
factory life. (UNESCO was urged to 
assist in an international exchange of 
information in this sociological field.) 

They skated so cautiously over the 
thin ice of international relations and 
discriminatory practices that nearly a 
week passed before a Pakistan resolu- 
tion condemning political discrimina- 
tion in sports finally won approval. 
And the heady question of the rela- 
tionship between sport and culture 
was not moved much further forward 
by the thinkers at Helsinki than it 
had been by the ancient Greeks. 

The importance of the conference, 
however, lay not in its resolutions, 
but in its implicit recognition that 
sport in the broadest sense is becom- 
ing an increasingly vital aspect of the 
lives of all peoples — something well 
worthy of tbe attention of an inter- 
national conference. Delegates from 
38 nations were on hand and the fact 



Nomenclature 

In baseball's never-never land 
A place to sit is called a stand. 
And in the ba.seball czar's domain 
A raincheck never checks the rain. 

— Harvey L. Carter 


that only one U.S. delegate attended 
was noted by all the rest with raised 
eyebrows. Great Britain sent five del- 
egatas, Russia eight. 

Out of the Helsinki meeting came 
plans for a full-fledged “International 
Council of Sport and Physical Edu- 
cation,” with an organization meet- 
ing set for September 1960 in Rome. 
Meanwhile, the delegates were left to 
muse over the closing remarks of Pro- 
fessor A. Davis Munrow of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, 
whose comment on the proper sport- 
ing mood is worthy of consideration 
by sportsmen everywhere. 

“For adult sport to make a real 
contribution to a culture pattern,” 
said the professor, “it has to retain in 
it some of the characteristics of child- 
ish play— when it is fun it is never 
merely flippant, when it is serious it 
is never overtense, it is pervaded with 
an air of complete enlistment without 
the characteristics of obsession.” 

Lapse at Lord’s 

TN this indelicate age of nuclear 

power, mechanized ease and crude 
pragmatism, there are few places 
where an English gentleman can still 
find the graceful amenities of a by- 
gone day. One of them is the cricket 
ground at Lord’s. 

The members’ pavilion at Lord’s 
(which was named after a lordly but 
not titled Mr. Lord more than a cen- 
tury ago) is tougher to get into than 
Eton, and the average waiting peri- 
od is more than 10 years. One swelter- 
ing day last week, the 145-year-oId 
gentility of Lord’s was brutally shat- 
tered when some 30 cricket fans in 
what amounted to Lord’s bleachers 
took off their shirts and sat watching 
the play in bare and hairy chests. 

There was no real trouble. When 
an attendant was despatched to in- 
form the half-nude offenders that 
numerous English ladies were seri- 
ously threatened with the vapors at 
the ghastly sight, the culprits hastily 
covered themselves again. But despite 
the heavy sarcasm, humor and amuse- 
ment evidenced in the English press, 
most proper Englishmen realized with 
a pang that Lord’s would never be 
quite the same again. 
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KING LOUIE 

BOWLING SHIRTS 

MADE EVER BRIGHT 
NEVER FADING WITH 


COURTAULDS' FIBER 


. ( 
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P I I COLOR into your game! Wear a King Looie bowling shirt in Cot.oKW colors that sland out in the alleys ami never give out 
in (he wash. Colobay is Courtauhls’ solution-dyed fiber with a heart of color unaffected hy soap and water, perspiration, hard 
wear or powerful bleaches. Ideal for teams because Coloray color.s match identically, .\ction-lailored in 8 color combinations. 

Men’s sizes. S. M. Ml.. I.. XL. Women’s sizes 30 to 42. Other styles from Bright or «lark free stride skirts, waist sizes 

20 to 38. ST.O.'i. At stores everywhere or write Courlatilds (.\labama) Inc.. 600 Fiftli .\vrniie. .New York 20. N. Y. An Amam*. ftttK 


COLOITW.^ 


COURTAULDS' quality-giving fiber 
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Try the shortcut that always works. 


Make a great Collins easy — with Seven-Up! 


If anything ever cried for a shortcut, it’s the old-fangled, 
long-way-around method of Collins making. 

W'e’ve got it, we’re proud to say! 

Here’s a Collins you can make in something less than 
30 seconds — with gin, and "-Up, and that’s all ! 

No lemons to squeeze, no sugar to mis-measure, no guesswork. 
A 7-Up C'ollins comes our the same delccfahle drink every 
time. Never too sweet or too tart — and the gin is always 
on its best behavior. 

Please don’t thank us. just try one — and enjoy yourself. 

Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





THE SPORTS WORLD 
LOOKS TO DADDY 


N oijopy askrp Bertlie Baruch’s 
a<ivice about anything on his 
89th birthday last week. But the kind 
of yearning for what the psychiatrists 
call a "father figure" which has long 
sent reporters scurrying to Baruch's 
knees at every world crisis was more 
than apparent on the sporting scene. 

A new and untried departure in 
big-time baseball sought reassurance 
in the craggy visage of T7-year-ol<l 
Branch Hickey, who, many years ago. 
revolutionized the major leagues by 
perfecting the modern farm system, 
and last week took on the presidency 
of the new Continental League. 

Then there were the round, ruddy, 
benevolent features of old Jim Farley, 
the venerable Democrat, who, for no 
better reason than his mellow elder 
statesmanship, was appointed by Re- 
publican Governor Rockefeller to the 
New York State harness racing com- 
mission, legislated into being after 
the scandals of the reign of Commis- 
sioner George Monaghan. 

Finally there was the fine time- 
worn and time-honored face of Jack 
Dempsey, which, at 04, was being 
used as a reassuring cover for the far 
less confidence-inspiring features of 
some boxing newcomers. 

PEiOMOTKR.S R.\II> WAXWoKK.'t 

FRONT .MKN, ran a headline, hut that 
was a little unkind: the father figures 
\n the news \aat week xsere far fT\>nA 
wax images. But they were plainly 
placed in ijuhlic view to inspire con- 
fidence by re|)Utatinn ir. an atmos- 
phere frauglit with doubt and uncer- 
tainly and even a little distrust. 

t)n the face f»f it, the.se venerated 
figures seemed to liave taken on mon- 
umental tasks, and we heartily wish 
that they were all young enough to 
aecompli.sh them. Yet it is impossible 
to avoid the feeling that they repre- 
sent not a real hope hut a tendency 
to sul)stitute symbol for tlie reality 
of the work to be done. .\s the Scripp.s- 
Howanl columnist Joe Williams ob- 
serve<l. what tlie thini league needs is 
the etiuivalenl of Rickey’s work ;U) 
years ago, and what l)oxing needs is 
the Jack Dempsey of that great fight- 
er's thrilling prime. end 



WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 


THE BEST OF 
BOYHOOD 


F I )K most of iheir 9 years of life, Peter Thomp- 
son and Steve Long, who live in suburbs 
south of Los Angeles, have listened with un- 
abashed yearning when adults talked of camp- 
ing out. This year the grown-ups took them 
along. Led by Peter’s uncle, the boys rode horse- 
back into ethereally beautiful country around 
Big McGee Lake, southeast of Yoaemite, a land 
of sunlit mountain meadows, busy beaver ponds 
and noisy, fish-filled streams. Best of all, their 
classic adventure gave Steve’s father, Photog- 
rapher George Long, an opportunity to snap 
these classic studies of the best of boyhood. 




FIRST RIDE FINDS BOVS WARY OF WILDERNESS AND LONG DISTANCE 



HOW TO BREAK AN EGG IS DEMONSTRATED BY STEVE IN HIS 




TO THE GROUND. BUT HORSES COULO FIND THE TRAIU BLINDFOLDED 


A CLEAN FACE i.< Sievt^'s aim after a itreai ilay fishing 
mountain stream betwwn Hig MKlee and I-ittle Mcdee. 
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HELMETEO HEADS BENT COW, YOUNO SOAPBOX DAREDEVILS FREEWHEEL BY AS SPECTATORS LINE THE SPEEDWAY LANES 


TOT HOT RODDERS 
USE GAS & GRAVITY 


It was a summer of kids gleefully on the go as children 
across the nation sought top speeds from vehicles rang- 
ing from boy-built Soapbox Derby cars (a/>orpi using 
gravity as the power plant to gasoline-engine, chain- 
driven cars (befouO. which were beginning to cause 



112 sF^mTs iu.vsTHM)n> Ani>u*i .n, iFSV 



otficial concern as they zipped around new tracks at 
speeds approaching 70 mph. The Soapbox season reached 
its peak at Akron, where 60,000 saw 170 winners of re- 
gional competitions vie for top prizes totaling $15,000 
in college scholarships in the Chevrolet-sponsored 22nd 


Soapbox championships. l)ii the same day 6-tt)-12-year- 
olds were getting fatherly advice al Allentown, Pa. on 
how to pull through Leadfuot Bend, where the proper 
body sway could save a race for the smart driver of a 
lethal one-cylinder, 2*^-hp, rear-drive racing machine. 






I'liwliigrupful bu Paulo 


THE TRIPLE 
JUMPER 
FROM BRAZIL 


He sings, he studies, he's a 
twO'time Olympic winner. 

He’s a rare, fascinating man 

by GEORGE DE CARVALHO 

I N’ a small working-class Rio de 
Janeiro home last week, a honey- 
skinned, hazel-eyed housewife named 
Klza Ferreira da Silva, packing her 
husband’s suitcases, slipped scribbler! 
notes, written in Portuguese, into 
his shoes, into his socks, into his pock- 
ets— notes that read "There's room 
on the shelf for another trophy” or 
"Bring back a medal for the kids” or 
simply "Win for me— love, Elza.” 


SMILING WIFE Kiza Fmcirarla Silva calls 
Adhemar "my work) champion husband. ” 



Now in Chicago for the Ifiijh Pan 
American (Jame.s, Brazil’s Arlhcmar 
Ferreira da Silva gr*ts a wifely boost 
with every change of socks. Jurlging 
by his past record he will go ahead to 
win— for Elza anrl Brazil— his off- 
beat, exacting, athletic specialty: the 
hop, .step and jump — the longest leap 
in sports. 

Known to all Brazil as Kangaroo, 
the lithe, long-legged .Adhemar is 
probably the finest natural hop-step- 
and-jutnper ever horn. The first time 
he ever tried it he <lid 37 feet ') inches. 
He's Won the event in the last two 
Olympics, and he has set both Olym- 
pic and world re('or{ls. Best athlete 
in Brazilian history and one of the 
world's alUime champions, Adhemar 
is easily the brighte.st star of all the 
Latin .Americans at Chicago. 

He’s also a nice, easygoing guy who 
always totes his guitar to track meets. 
He sings in H) languages — anything 
from .saml)as to Schubert — and en- 
Uvens poatmeet paTtieawnb 
song sessions. Then he goes to morn- 
ing Mass. He’s made friends from 
Moscow to Modesto, Calif., atul still 
gets letters postmarke<i Melbourne 
and Helsinki from people he met at 
the last two Olymjjics. "I guess I 
was just born lucky," he says. 

•Actually, he was born dirt-poor, 
got nowhere in sports until he wa.s ’21, 
works hard at two jobs to bring up 
his kids and studies pre-law courses 
at niglu. Whenever he lakes time out 
for a track meet abroafl he must cram 
at night— sometimes until <lawn — 
to catch up on classwork. With his 
responsibilities aiul years— he’ll be 
on September 29— his participa- 
tion in sports retiuires genuine per- 
sonal sacrifice. Asked why he keeps it 


up. Ailhemar fia.shes a bright grin. 
“l*i)irr tc sporf," he says, shrugging. 
"And for fun.” 

An unalloyed amateur in the clas- 
sic Olympic sense, Adhemar has one 
real grievance: the Soviet Union’s 
subsidized athletic system. "The am- 
ateur code is rigidly applied in the 
We&t," Ue says, "but it’s tlagrimtly 
violated by the Soviet Ihiion. 

••rve got nothing against the Rus- 
sian.';. anil I'm not sorry for myself, 
hut all amateur athletes feel the 
same \Nay. Russian athletes are paid 
and pampered. They have the finest 
of facilities, full time to train and no 
worries about money. I can’t afford 
time for training. I can't afford steak, 
let alone vitamins or high-protein 
pills." 

(irinning, he adds, "But, man, 
how those Ru.ssian athletes sweat artd 
.suffer to win glory for the old Red 
llag! They’re so afraid to lose, that 
sometimes they get too keyed up and 
can’t win. I’ve seen it happen. Me. 
when I hit the track I’ve got no wor- 
ries about Sib(-ria." 

COMPLEX-FREE BRAZIL 

In Brazil, which is one of the most 
tolerant nations on earth, Adhemar. 
a Negro, was brought up free from 
discrimination. "Complexes never 
took hold of me.” says he. “I was a 
happy-go-lucky Brazilian kid. I nev- 
er felt poor or oppressed or different. 
My folks worked hard, and we al- 
ways managed to get by.” 

His father. Antonio Ferreira da 
Silva, worked on the old Sao I’aulo 
railway, TcAirmg on a ptmsion recent- 
ly after 21 years. His mother, Augus- 
ta. took in washing and mending. 
When Adliemar was 7 they bought a 
.small Sao Paulo house with a big 
garden. In Brazil’s benign climate 
they grew fruil.s and vegetables the 
year arounrl — avocados, pineapples, 
oranges and papayas. "It was a strug- 
gle every month to pay off the rnort- 
gage." says Adhemar, “but I sure 
loved that house.” Recently he had 
it renovated for his folks. 

As a kid Adhemar helped his moth- 
er deliver washing or worked in the 
yard and fed the chickens. His moth- 
er taught him the alphabet before 
kindergarten, sent him to a Chris- 
tian Brothers’ school and later to Sao 
Paulo Technical School. "He was 



born kikkI and up t*ven bt'tUT," 
his mother says. 

Asa iatiky teen-ager, guitar- i)layinK 
Adhemar entered every radio ama- 
teur contest he heard of aiul won 
them all. He dreamed of musical 
fame. Instead fame came in sport.s — 
the hard way. As the star of the 
neighborliood soccer team, he tried 
out in 1947 for the big, top-ranking 
Sao Paulo Fulebol Clube. He didn’t 
make the team, but he impres-sed the 
club's track coach, (jerman-born Die- 
trich Gerner, who has been his ment<tr 
ever since. "Ballerinas practice in a 
room filled with mirrors to watch how 
they’re doing." says Adhemar. "Ger- 
ner is my mirror.” 

’I’lien 19. Adhemar was a model of a 
perfect track-and-field physiriue— all 
legs feet 6 ' ^ inches of his o-foot 1(1- 
inch height ) and long, hard, sujiple 
muscle, but he flopped at everything 
he attempted. 


“I tried him in the lOO-meter 
flash.” says Gerner. "1 tried him in 
the high jump. I tried him in the 
broad jumj). I tried him at the dis- 
tances. .-\fter nearly two years, f'ff 
just about lost hope. 'Phen he tried 
the hop, step and jump and went 

11.40 meters 137 feet •') inchesl. That's 
great for tlie first time, and I couldn’t 
believe it. Hut I remeasured it myself 
and. by God, it was 1 l. JO. From then 
on he just leajied to glory.” 

"O SALTO TRIPLICE" 

Daily, after practicese.ssions, Atlhe- 
mar bragged to The folks at home 
about Ills bop, step and jumps lor, 
in Portuguese, n naltn Iriplirr — lht' 
triple jumjn. He did 12 meters, then 

12.40 and within three months 12 
1 42 feet 7^.| indies '. "We didn't know 
what he was doing or what lie was 
talking about,” says his mother. "He 
was happy: thai’.s all we knew. We 


never did see him do the hop, step 
ami jump until after lie became the 
world champion, and then we got so 
curious we had to go watch.” Says 
Aifhemar: ".\fter trying so long, it 
wa.s wonderful to be good at some- 
thing.” 

Tlip hop, step and jump is the most 
flemanding of the jumping events, 
pos.sibly excepting the pole vault. It 
requires utmost balance, flexibility 
and thrust — not for a single jump 
but for a flying series of three. Other 
jumpers, after their lake-ofT, land in 
a cushion of sand or sawilust, but the 
triple jumper gets a triple jarring: 
after his takeTid! he lands twice with 
a fearsome thud on the liarfl track 
before finally liitting the soft pit. It's 
hard on .sinews, muscles and bones — 
and often disabling. The only other 
Brazilian to approach the cla.ssic Ifi- 
nieler mark :.V2 feet .5 7 8 inches) — 
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THE TRIPLE JUMPER ronlinueii 



Holio C oijtinho da Silva (no r(*lation>, 
wlio did 15.99 in 1951— broke his leg 
on his next try. 

Ailhemar Imps off with a powerful 
push of his right foot, lands on that 
foot 'usually out 19 to 20 feet or 
more', immediately lakes a long step 
<a 14- t(» 15 ' .'-foot step^ to the left 
foot, and then jumps off that left foot 
(another to feefi before 

landing on both feet in the pit. ‘Tm 
a donkey at math,” says .\dhemar, 
”but on a jump I can figure it down 
to tlte centimeter by feel.” 

As an athlete, according to Coach 
Gcrner, “Da Silva's greatest asset is 
his formidable sense of e<juilil)rium.” 
To Adhemar, a jump is a fascinating 
mechanical problem, in which “the 
muscles work like springs and levers. 
You’ve got to have perfect control 
and. of course, your muscles must 
perform just right. If the weather is 
off, or you sleep badly, or you ate the 
wrong thing — well, tliat’s what makes 
an athlete lo.se. But with physical 
conditions etjual, it's control that 
counts.” 

Adhemar had just discovered the 
hop, step and jump when he made 
Brazil's 1948 Olympic team. It was 
his first trip outside Brazil, or even 
San I’aulo. In London he felt like a 
stranger. He was tongue-tied and lost, 
and he never even made the final 
round. In 11 years since, he’s won 
them all. repeatedly — World Univer- 
sity Games. Soutlj America Cham- 
pionship, Pan .\merican Games and 
Oly mpic.s. 

He tied the world record in 1950, 
broke it in 1951, broke it again, twice, 
in 19.52, and V;roke it again in 1955. 
He won the hop, stej) and jump at 
the first Pan .\merican Games ever 
held, at Buenos Aires in 1951, re- 
tained Ids title at Mexico City in 
1955, an<l i.s odd.s-on to win it a third 
time next Wednesfiay at Chicago. He 
won at the Olympics at Helsinki in 
1952, at the Olympics at Melbourne 
in 1950 and, despite the fact that a 
Russian. Oleg Kedoseyev, is the cur- 
rent world record holder '54 feet 9'2 
inches , Da Silva will he a favorite at 
the Olympics at Rome in 19(iU. 

In training Adhemar has never ex- 
ceeded 50 feet 4 inches, but when the 
heat's on he excels. In 1950, when 
he left for the Melbourne Olympics, 

IN POLL FLIGHT, with his arms outtiung 
against the backilrop of HiuN .Maracana 
Stadium, Da Silva finishe.s practice leap. 



Adhemar had just gone through a 
rugged (|ualifying month, after two 
years of training, for a physical in- 
structor's degree, with daily sessions 
in swimming, water polo, basketball, 
volleyball, soccer, obstacle course and 
other trials. "I was in fineshape phys- 
ically,” says Adhemar, “but lechni- 
call\‘. for the hop, step and jump, no. 
1 hadn’t done it even once for weeks.” 

Then, in .Melbourne, his lean jaw 
blew up as big as a softball with a 
tooth infection. "It was misery,” he 
says. "1 was in bed for three days 
with no solid foo<l. and got up groggy 
from antibiotic shots.” 

On the big day Adhemar got up 
early for a steak-and-<*gg breakfast at 
() a.m. “At track meets 1 always make 
friends with the cook,” he says, "and 
that cook in Melbourne was a real 
mother to me. She got up early her- 
self to fix breakfast for me ahead of 
the meal schedule.” Afterward he 
took a hot bath and a cold shower, 
limbered up and played with the 
kids hanging around the Olympic 
Village. He lunched on another steak, 
with salad, at 11, then went to sleep 
for two hours (“while those poor 
Russians worried and fretted”) and 
woke up feeling great. Just as he 
left for the stadium, he got a per- 
fectly timed pep letter from wife Elza. 

In the qualifying rounds 2B of the 
32 entrants were eliminated. Ice- 
land’s surprising Vilhjulmur Einars- 
son set a new Olympic record, 53 
feet 3*4 inches. Adhemar’s best was 52 
feet 7>2 inches. Vetold Kreer of the 
Soviet U nion was three-quarters of an 
inch behind Da Silva. "They thought 
I was doing badly,” Adhemar re- 
members, "but it wasn't important. I 


never start to worry until the finals.” 

That afternoon Adhemar won his 
spconil Olympic gol<l medal and broke 
Einars-son's new Olympic record with 
a la.st-ditch mllo Irijilicc of 53 feet 
7'’>, inches. Einarsson never matched 
his excellent qualifying mark, and 
Kreer, who had (jualified at 52 feet 
(>*,' inches, turned in a mi.serable 50 
feet lO' j inches and fouled on his 
last two jumps. ‘T’oor guy. he had 
orders to win,” says Adhemar. "He 
just fell apart.” 

Adhemar is only fair in otlier events 
but takes a fling at them anywa.v in 
Brazilian track meets to win points 
for his club. .\l the hoj), step and 
jump, nobody in 20 Latin American 
nations comes near him. 

AMATEURS’ AMATEUR 

Xow, as always, .\dhpmar must 
struggle to make ends meet. M tech- 
nical school he concentrated on sculp- 
ture. of all things, but a job in a shop 
mass-producing statuary for gardens 
and cemeteries pai<i off in pennies. 
He tried office work and selling, and 
then got a Sao Paulo city-hall job. 
Ironically, during a municipal crack- 
down in 1953, he was fired because of 
repeated leaves for track meets — a 
bitter dose to swallow for hi.s loyalty 
to the amateur code, to which he has 
been so dedicated that in 1953, when 
an ardent public raised enough mon- 
ey to buy Adhemar a gift home, he 
turned it down rather than be classi- 
fied a professional. When his mother 
couldn’t understand his gesture he 
explained that accepting the home 
would mean he could no longer com- 
pete in events such as the Olym- 
pics. His mother’s thoughtful reply: 


“Then it would not be a happy home.” 

.\ilhemar’s adiierence to the classi- 
cal interpretation of amateurism was 
recognized when the International 
Olympic Committee awanled him 
the Mohammed Talier Trophy, pre- 
sented to the amateur athlete whose 
general merit or career justifies a 
sjiecial distinction. Fanny Blankers- 
Koen, Roger Bannister and John 
Landy have also received the tropliy. 

In 195ti Adhemar got his present 
jobs in Rio as an instructor at a la- 
bor recrearion center and, on week- 
ends. for a government -sponsored 
stuilent recreation program. "I han- 
<lle 9<)tl teen-agers on Sunday," says 
.-\(lhemar, "and I make tliem jump.” 

Both jobs pay a total of only 25,- 
()t)(l rnizcimn (about $165: monthly, 
tlwnigh .tdlieniar earns extra income 
liy writing sports stories for Rio’s 
daily I 'Uima llora. La.*;! fall he earned 
no money but bad his expenses paid 
when he played a key role in the 
movie ('aniival Orphcun, produced by 
France’s Maree! Camus. Last month, 
resplendent in a rented tuxedo, he 
was hailed, along with Camus and 
others in the cast, at a black-tie Sao 
I’aulo premiere. 

Back in December 1953, .\dhemar 
married his longtime sweetheart, 
Elza Santos, who was his neighbor 
and a childhood confidante. “We 
were in love, but we didn’t know it 
until one day in 1951,” says Elza. “I 
took him home to meet my parents. 
Mother fixed up the parlor real nice, 
but Adhemar went right to the kitch- 
en, messed around with the pots and 
pans, had something to eat, and then 
began playing his guitar and singing. 

fiintiiiucil 



DA SILVA HOPS, after a 114-foot run-up to the take-off point, 
off his right foot {irkile nk<te<. He lands on the same foot, 
about 20 feet out, immediately takes a long step to the oppo- 


site foot, adding some la feel to his distance, spring.s off that 
opposite, or left, fiwt and iUMPS an adtlilional 17 feet before 
landing on both feet in the pit. Total distance: 52 feci and up. 
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THE TRIPLE JUMPER rr>iillitueil 

When he left, my folks all said, ‘Klza, 
that's the man for you to marry.' " 

They're still a honeymoon couple. 
Says P21za, “I'm so happy I’m almost 
afraid. He loves the children and the 
house and me, and I don’t hope for 
anything more in life.” They have two 
children. 4-year-old daughter .\<lyel 
and one-year-old Adhemar Ferreira 
da Silva Jr. 

Miserably lonely during .\dhenuir’s 
long trips abroad. KIza nevertheles.s 
insi.sts that he slay in competitive 
sports at least until the 19fi0 Olym- 
pics. .Adhemar is deeply grateful. 
“With a different wife I would have 
dropped out years ago,” .say.s he. “For 
a family with no money, internation- 
al amateur athletics is loo much of a 
sacrifice. .Marriage is a lottery, l)Ut 
with Elza I won first prize.” 

As a star athlete. Adhemar has 
traveled all over Latin .America, Eu- 
rope and the United .States. He has 
been to Iceland and Japan, Sweden 
and Spain. California and Moscow. 
“I’ve sure been places anil seen 
tViings,” says Adhemar. “I've seen 
the Louvre and the Empire State 
Building. Buckingham Palace and 
the Folies-Bergfere, the Kremlin and 
the (rolden Gate. I’ve seen more old 
ma.sters in European mu.seums than I 
can remember, and I’ve been to Mine. 



TEACHER OA SILVA show.s handstand 
to his pupils in a Uio dc Janeiro c-las.s. 


Tu.ssaud’s waxworks museum in Lon- 
don five times. I've learned a little 
bit about the world and a lot about 
people.” 

THE NEEDY RUSSIANS 

For fun .Ailheniar ha.s sung atul 
played his guitar— especially, haunt- 
ing Brazilian folk songs and sieiiming 
samhas--ov(T radio stations and at 
nightclubs from Finlaml to Fresno. 
In Moscow, where he won the hop. 
step anti jum[> in a IP." international 
meet ["It was .so cold I had to warm 
up for two hours"). In* met Khru- 
shchev at a Kremlin ball. “.Moscow’s 
a pretty sail place." says .\dltemar, 
“but ju.sl once I promoteti a real 
night out. with ca\iar anti lots of 
vodka, and sambas, plus rock 'n' 
roll. I'm telling you. tliey were going 
crazy and screaming for more. That's 
what the Russians need, plain olti 
fun.” 

.Abroad, .Atlliemar mi.sses his Bra- 
zilian dishes, but he gobbles up exotic 
new items like American hamburgers 
and suntlaes ("I coultl live on them 
forever”). A natural lingui.si. he’s 
picked up good English and Frt Tich. 
plus fluent bits of Ru.ssian. Czech. 
German, Italian, Jaiianese. Spanish 
and Icelandic. 

“There's no place I've been treated 
better or treated worse tlian in the 
United States.” .Adhemar says. “I re- 



PUPiL OA SILVA whii, at ai. iv u pre-law siu- 
(ienl at night, lakes notes in l.utin clas.s. 


member tme time in Mode.sto where 
after the meet we sang anti danced 
all night, ending up with a real fun 
breakfast at 7 a.m., ham anti eggs 
.American-style.” 

But on an AAI." invitational trip 
this \ear. Adhemar competed at the 
Texas Relays in Austin and felt for 
the first time in his life the grating 
strain of segregation. “Everybody 
was as nice as coulti be and I bad no 
trouble.’’ says Atlhemar, "except I 
just had to slay away from where 
white peoiile went. I felt pretty bad. 
I'm never again going any place 
where I have to worry about color.” 

Brightening, he adtls, “Rut I had 
a wontlerful lime out West. Califor- 
nia isn't Dixie. I met oUl friends from 
my last trip, back in 19.55. At Fresno 
State I presented the student awards 
and I gilt a picture from Ann Blyth, 
the 'campus tpieen of tlie iiattling 
Bulldogs.' She inscribed it: ‘To my 
wonderful Brazilian friend. F.S. 
Please come bark next year.' That 
was real nice.” 

•At Fresno. .Atlhemar casually set 
a new U.S. hop, step and jump rec- 
oTtl; Iwt 4 inches, which was inter 
broken by Alvis .Andrews with a 52- 
feet 5'i'infb leap at Modesto. Ad- 
hemar was pleaseil and almost pater- 
nal about .Andrews’ record. “.Alvis 
and I talked and jumped and worked 
tiut together for weeks during my 
trip,” he says. “That’s what I went 
up there for. to work with .Americans. 
A'ou got some good boys." 

After a muscle injury in Sweden 
last year, .Adhemar took hydrocor- 
tistme injections and a iwo-mtinth 
layoff. Starting again, he hit respec- 
tively 51 feel 1 inch, 51 feet 11 
inches, 5J feet inches on his first 
three tries. .After breaking the U.S. 
record, anti winning other California 
meets in May, lie flew back for the 
ABC meet Argentina, Brazil and 
Child in Ss'io Paulo, da.shed from tlie 
plane it) the track and won easily. 

.After that he pul in a rugged 
mtml 1) of college exams > “F'riends took 
notes for me while I was gone”) anti 
a pliy.sical education advancetl course 
from u group of European instruc- 
tors. He passed both tests in a breeze. 
.A.'j an otiicial guest lie’s flying to Italy 
in October to inspect Rome's ar- 
rangements for the 19fi0 Olympics. 
And. of course, he flew to Chicago for 
the i’an .American games. “I’m going 
to bring back some nylon clothes 
for the kills and a few souvenirs,” 
he says. “Anti, I hope, a medal for 
Elza.” END 
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THE 
GIRTH 
OF A 
NATION 



Millions of Americans are on the move. 

They’re pouring out of cramped cities . . . into 
spacious new suburbs . . . model communities . . . The 
iVew America! 

This new wave of pioneering . . . this sudden ex- 
pan-sion of America’s girth . . . could not have taken 
place without our nation’s vast trucking industry. 

Trucks deliver con.s/riiC//on materials . . . move posses- 
sions . . . supply food, medicine, furniture . . . everything 
that people eat, use or wear. 

U. S. Rubber Ls quietly proud that so many thou- 
.sands of trucks keep rolling night and day . . . the 
year-round ... on U. S. Royal Truck Tires. 

U«t»RO¥AL0Tll 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 



America is growing and expanding 
fasterthan ever before in history. ..with 
the help of the vast trucking industry! 
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BOXING /Martin Kane 


Champion Moore zeros in 


Little Davey once more proves 
himself a sharpshooter in 
defeating Hogan (Kid) Bassey 


T in: SPKTNCFIKI.I) HIKLK wassiglltod 
in to minute-of-ungU> accuracy for 
this very special hunt. It crashed its 
bullets to the bull’s-eye with power 
and precision. At tlie end of 1(1 rouiul-s 
the eye. Hogan iKiil' Hassey's, was 
all but shot away. The Rille. i'ealher- 
weight Champion Davey Moore, who 
hails from Springfield, Ohio, had won 
another medal for ex])ert marksman- 
ship. Thereby he saved his title. 

Moore, who hatl won the title from 
Ba.ssey at this same Olympic Audi- 
torium in Dos Angeles last March, 
and in much the same way. looked 
better defending his championship 
than in winning it. He was far ahead 
on points when Bassey, right eye 
closing to a slit, blood spurting from 
a minor cut near the left eye, body 
sore from relentless pummeling. 


slumped onto bis stool after tlie bell 
ending the lOlh rnuiul. Tliere Bassey 
told hi.s haiullers, “No mor»-." In 
much the same plight on tlie night he 
lost the champion.shi|j. Bassey also 
quit liecuu.se liloud streaming into 
his eyes luul blinded him. 

Some of the crowd liooed as the 
little Nigerian street brawler stayed 
on his stool when the bell rang for the 
11th round — thus, hy California 
rules, making it an I Itli-rouml knock- 
out. 'I'he hi»os were unfair, the resvilt 
of a cultural misumlerstanditig whicli 
is very like that whicli [irevails be- 
tween Hicliard Ni-Kon ami Nikita 
Khrushchev. Dnly rarely iloes an 
American fighter <|uit on his stool. 
Carmen Basilio fought gallantly 
against Sugar Hay Robinson with one 
eye closed. Archie Moore, pounded 
into exhaustion hy Rocky .Marciano, 
iiisi.st<*d to the referee that he wanted 
to he ktmeked out. Hut Kuropean- 
trained figUliTS commonly '\uit when 
lliey see no chance to win. and il is 
not lielil to |je a disgrace to do so. 

Theoretically, if Ba.ssev had con- 


tinued he might have won. He was 
three or four rounfls behind on most 
cartl-s, and there were five rounds to 
go. But he hatl no chani'e at all. A 
rujiidly w«-akening Ba.ssey clearly 
lacked tlie steam to land even a lucky 
puncli of an\' consequence. 

Against Moon*. Bas.sey was badly 
handicapped by a common defect of 
Kuropean-trained fighters, again a 
cultural difference. European referees 
strictly enforce the rules against low 
lilows, accidental or not. Tlie fear of 
losing |ioints, or even a dt*cision. be- 
cause of an accidental foul forces 
most European fighters to concentrate 
on liead-iiunching. By the same 
token, they do not expect to he hit 
much about the Imdy, ami so they 
have neglected to buihl up adequate 
ilefenst* below the cliin. 

Bassey wa.s very easily hit to Hie 
Ixxly and .Moore took sound advantage 
of the situation. Repeatedly, the 
champion’s spirit-satiping hook.s to 
the rib cage and belly brouglit down 
Bas.sey's guard. 'I'oward the end 
Moore was able to fire at the closing 
right eye almost at will. 

It look Moore le.ss time to win the 
fight than to make the weight. The 
morning weigh-in flraggeil on for an 
hour ami dl minutes while the lean 
little champion hojitied on and off the 
scales seven times. Between trips to 
the scales lie retired to the dressing 
room to sweat off a stubborn quarter 
of a pound. I'inully. after he had sjiat 
a few times and exhaled furiously on 
the scales, he brought the pointer to 
a leelery balance at llRi. Bassey came 
in at rJr>. 

The distim-tive training methods 
of Ingemar .loliaiisson, who scandal- 
ized boxing’s traditionalist |juritans 
by dancing in niglitclulis and relaxing 
in the (rrossinger sun. have a imnlest 
counti-riiarl in Davey Moore's pe- 
culiar approach to physical fitne.ss. 
Davey sjient tlie first three of his nine 
weeks' training mostly in bed, sleep- 
ing as many as 18 hours a day. He 
did no sparring or roadwork at the 
time, limbering up with a little soft- 
ball ami burse.slioe pitching. But 
mostly lie just slejil. .\t the end of the 
three weeks he began a gruilual shift 
1(1 more ordinary methods. 

There -was talk afterward that 
Moore miglit take on .loe Brown for 
tlie lightweight title, but it seemed 
more likely tliat his next op|jonent 
will he I'aul .Jorgensen, ranked No. 
by the National Boxing Association. 
Whoever the op))iment is. he had bet- 
ter practice ducking bullets. ind 



CLEARLV IN COMMAND, MOORE (RIGHT) EVENTUALLY FORCED BASSEY TO OUlT 
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SPORT.-* IM.CrtTBATER Auoiml 



‘'Wtliirr irili’tiilfil most men to xltirl ti-iile at the sliiiultlers 
and taper to the waist", says \elson Case, dislinpuisheil 
man-altoul’Tl'. “.\ow Manhattan* has created the Contour 
('.III Sport Shirt to enhanre nature’s inlenlion. It’s tapereil 
in toward the waist In eliminate hiilkiness — give you a 
trimmer, slimmer look. ,ind the shirt tails keep it neatly 
tufked in. Made of .Mnnsmooth* IfHI'", cotton that remem- 
hers to stay smooth all day long — needs no ironing, the 
I'niver.sity Row^’^ model has aiithenlie Ivy details. Richly 
colored .incient .Madder prints". Rrice'/ Only So.'J.'i !* The 
Manhattan Shirt C.ompan), ! 1 1 Madison .1 vc.,A<’U' )urk22. 


mister ease 


maies a (\ase for contour cut 
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FOOD / Evan Jones 


The per ecjihnat ions of pizza 


This wonderful Italian dish migrated from 
Naples to become a current American rage 


T he colorful WHEf:Ls of savory pastry on tht* op- 
posite page had their origin in southern Italy a long 
time ago. V\zz& means simply pie in Italian. But today 
the word is translated by millions of enthu.sia.st.s in 50 
American states as something on the order of a slice of 
heaven. So popular has the dish become in recent years 
that it is considered a threat to the hamburger and the 
hot dog as the great American snack. 

Anyone who has ever tasted pizza is likely to be an 
expert on the reasons for its 3ucces.s. One of my teen- 
age daughters thinks there is something romantic about 
it. "It's Italian,” she says. “That makes it sort of excit- 
ing.” Her crowd seldom spends an evening at the movies 
that isn't capped by the cooperative demolition of a 
21-inch circle of crisp crust and herby tomato sauce. 
Perhaps it is the sharing the. best explains the pizza 
rage. A pizza is a moment of plea.sure to be divided, 
and the climax of appreciation comes when the sizzling 
pie arrives from the oven and j'oung heads bend to- 
gether as it is cut into wedges. 

In Italian Food, the distinguished English culinary 
authority, Elizabeth David, says that a whole hook 
could be written about what she calls "the pizza tribe.” 
From Naples, hailed as the pizza capital of the world, 
dozens of varieties have spread throughout Italy and 
into southern France. In Sicily the native pizza is a lux- 
urious affair concocted of fresh ewe’s milk cheese, spicy 
sausage, anchovies, tomatoes, olives and oregano. One 
Riviera version is called pisi>aladicra and is filled with a 
mixture of Spanish onions, anchovies and black olives. 
In a tiny village on the Gulf of Salerno one of the kings 
of Italy loved to play hooky from his princely duties to 
gorge himself on the wares of the Pizzeria di Ponte di 
Campania, where the pizzas were divided north to south 
and east to west and the four quarters filled with four 
different sauces. 

The oldest pizzeria in the United States is at 53 Spring 
Street in New York City, where a Neapolitan named 
Gennaro Lombardi set up a wood- and coal-burning 
pizza oven in 1905. Lombardi, whose sons have .succeed- 
ed him, was something of a pizza evangelist, catering 


BRIGHT COLORS of tomato and cheese characterize all pizzas. 
Fillings -shown contain mu-shnnims icenten, oniim and green 
peppers (boHonn, pimienlos (top right), black olives and green 
peppers. Other common ingredients are sausagKs, anchovies. 


first to fellow countrymen who settled in New York’s 
Little Italy, then to curious American tourists. For 
years he gave away postcards which were mailed by en- 
thusiastic discoverers of pizza to their friend.s in various 
parts of the country. The flavor of pizzas tasted at Lom- 
bardi’s, and at other pizzeria.s in New York and New 
England Italian neighborhoods, gradually permeated 
the nation. 

The demand for pizza is so great that in one Middle 
Western city where the foreign influence is Scandinavian 
rather than Italian almost 100 pizzerias have opened 
in the last three years. A leading restaurant equipment 
supplier in New York estimates that the sale of para- 
phernalia for making pizza.s now comprises 70^'^ of his 
busines.s. .\nd surveys of national appetite trends have 
caused at least three food packagers to develop pizza 
mixc.s that provide bread dough and tomato sauce all 
ready to form into a pie. 

At our house we've u.sed a refrigerated package and 
found it excellent. In this, yeasty bread dough slips 
easily out of its tubular container, and the flat dough 
can then be .shapetl quickly to fit a 12-inch pie tin. 
Though the accompanying can of sauce is simple and 
good, we amuse ourselves by devising our own fillings — 
which can range from tomatoey mixtures of mushrooms 
and ham to shrimps and tomatoes or mussels and toma- 
toes, always topped with cheese. That teen-ager I men- 
tioned plans pizza-making parties at which the guests 
enjoy themselves by putting together their own mix- 
tures and then standing by while the hot oven turns 
dough and filling into the most marvelously aromatic 
of pics. "It's exotic,” .she says, “don’t you think?” 

I agree. Below, as a sample, is a recipe for Neapolitan 
pizza, one of our favorites: 

NEAPOLITAN PIZZA 

1 cun refrigeraietj pizza mix 

'4 pciund Italian salami, coarsely chopped 

1 -^ pound mozzarella cheese 

3 tomatoc.s, coarsely chopped 
1 large onion, finely chopped 
1 clove of garlic, minced 

4 lable.spocjns finely chopped anchovies 

3 table.spoons finely chopped green olives 
1 tablespoon finely chopped c«-lery 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 

Roll out the pizza mix according to directions and fit 
it to a 12-inch pan. Blend the remaining ingredients 
well and distribute evenly in pizza shell. Bake at 425' 
for 15 to 20 minutes, and serve very hot as a holiday 
treat on Labor Day or as a family Sunday supper. 


J'hotograph by LoMUe Dakl-Wol/e 
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CHARLES GOREN /Cards 


Trapped by a winning trick 


T raditionally, the bridge table is an expanse of 
something less than one square yard with a surface 
that is reasonably flat and not too slippery. Sit down to 
play, however, and you soon discover that this decep- 
tively smooth surface is a mirage. The playing arena is 
actually honeycombed with pitfalls waiting to engulf 
the unwary, the gullible or the careless. 

It wouldn’t be easy to map all these pitfalls, but I 
can at least warn you against the apparently bottomless 
one into which Mr. and Mrs. Average Player drop a 
large proportion of the contracts which slip through 
their fingers. They vanish not into space but into the 
chasm of the fourth dimension— lime. 

Here’s a typical case that proves it is not so much 
that players fail to realize what they must do, but that 
they do not always take the pains to figure out u'hcn 
they should do it. 


Both sides sufncrobfs 
NortA deaUr 



1V PASS 24 PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 34 PASS 

3 N.T. PASS 4 N.T. PASS 


»V PASS 64 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: heart queen 


Some of this country’s experienced players frown 
upon South’s four no-trump call in this sequence. In 
their personal style of bidding, this would not be a 
Blackwood call for aces but merely a raise of no trump. 
In my view, however, these players labor under a 
self-imposed handicap. While a player may occasionally 
wish to give a delicate, nonforcing raise in no trump 
above the game level, in countless instances he wishes 
to find out about his partner's aces and, sometimes, 
his kings. * 

Thus, I am quite convinced that any four no-trump 
bid which follows upon a previous display of great 
strength— r.j.. South’s jump spade response to the open- 
ing heart bid— should be treated as part of the Black- 
wood Convention demanding information about aces. 

But let’s move on from the bidding. The small-slam 
contract was a reasonably good sporting venture, though 
it could have been beaten by a club lead. 

Lacking the benefit of second sight. West failed to 
open a club. The heart queen appeared a safer choice, 
despite North’s bid of that suit. And, with South’s 
cooperation, this lead proved an effective thrust. With- 
out hesitation, declarer reached for the heart king. Then 
he drew trumps and led his remaining heart to the ace. 
Next, he ruffed a heart in the optimistic hope that the 
suit would break. When that bubble burst, he ended up 
a trick short of his goal. 

Since the odds were distinctly against the three-three 
break of the six missing hearts, it should have been 
apparent from the outset that the line of play chosen by 
South was not the best way to establish the long heart 
without which declarer had no chance to win a 12th 
trick. In fact. South booted the contract at the very first 
trick when he captured the opening lead. 

South’s plan could succeed only if the hearts were 
equally divided. By enlisting time on his side, he could 
win the slam if the hearts broke no worse than four-two. 
The winning play is to duck West’s lead! 

Observe how easy the play is after that duck. Let 
West shift to clubs; it doesn’t matter. South wins, draws 
trumps, leads his other heart to the ace, and now his ruff 
of a low heart sets up the suit. The entire timing of the 
play is changed by the first-trick duck. 

EXTKA TRICK 

Millions of bridge players are addicted to the same un- 
fortunate habit: they play to the first trick before giving 
real thought to the over-all play. Form a plan when the 
dummy goes down— not when you have already made a 
play that wrecks the contract. ind 
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BASEBALL / Roy Terrell 


Baseball is 
a breeze 

for Vacla Pinson 


Mercury with muscles, Cincinnati’s 
center fielder has been burning up the 
league with his speed and blazing bat 


I T is unfortunate that ballplayers 
do not arrive in the big leagues 
neatly packaged in tin cans, with all 
the specifications on the back label 
and a tag saying “Do not open until 
1959” on lop. Had this happened to 
Vada Edward Pinson Jr., the stripling 
center fielder of the Cincinnati Reds 
would be well on his way to becoming 
Rookie of the Year by now. 

Pinson was too good for Ris own 
good. Opened up a year too soon, at 
the age of 19, he went to bat 96 times 
last season, thereby disqualifying 
himself from being a 19.59 rookie by 
some six times at bat. The six surplus 
appearances were acquired in two 
brief trips to the majors, one at the 
beginning of the season and the 
other at the tail end, while most of 
Pinson's summer was spent whaling 
the daylights out of pitching in the 
Pacific Coast League. But a rule is a 
rule and this one, passed by the base- 
ball writers one day two years ago 
while waiting for the soda fountain to 
open, says Pinson is no rookie. He 
should worry; for a fellow who isn’t a 
rookie Vada Pinson is the doggondest 
rookie baseball has seen in years. 

He is the only member of the Reds 
to have played in every game. He is 
baiting .334, third-best in the Na- 
tional League. He has scored more 


runs than any player in either league; 
he has more doubles and more triples. 
Only Henry Aaron has more hits. All 
this has Cincinnati fans howling like 
happy banshees and opposing pitch- 
ers turning red around the ears. 

Vada is so trim that he appears 
frail, but he has muscles that don't 
show from the stands. He is 5 feet 11 
inches tall and weighs 175 poumls, 
and he has whacked 16 homers and 
hatted in 73 runs. Fred Hutchinson, 
the Cincinnati manager, says Pinson 
hasn't yet learned to get a good jump 
on the pitchers. Still. Vada has stolen 
17 bases. ,\nd in center field he is 
loading the league in putouts, a de- 
partment owned lock, stock and bar- 
rel by Richie Ashl)urn of the Phils for 
nine of the last 10 years. 

"That Vada,” says Frank Robin- 
son. "is making a joke out of this 
game." 

Pinson is modest, pleasant and al- 
most embarra.s.singly polite. He has 
delicate features, sparkling teeth and 
a pair of soulful brown eyes. He never 
talks back to his elders or loses his 
money shooting craps or spits on the 
dugout steps or takes a snooze on 
hot days in center field. -All he does 
is play baseball. 

Opposing players, who are seldom 
impressed by headlines and minor 


league averages and batting-practice 
home runs, hesitate to elect any new 
whiz kid to the Hall of Fame until he 
has been around the league a couple 
of times. But Pinson has been around 
the league now half a dozen times, 
and no one has yet found anything 
they can do about him. Except go 
ahead and mark up the ballots. 

.At the plate, where Pin.son hits left- 
handed, his swing Ls just like Vada: 
sm<»oth anti compact. He stands in 
the midtile of the box, takes a short, 
controlled stride, and the bat comtjs 
around in a short, controlled arc. If 
the pitch is in where he wants it, he 
pulls sharply to right; if the pitch is 
away, he goes to center or left. He 
has not allowed himself to become 
hypnotized by the home run. 

Vada Pinson is so good that he is 
almost boring. Except that he can 
run. Boy. how Vada Pinson can run. 

“Don’t too many run much fast- 
er.” says Hutchinson. 

Where Luis .Aparicio scurries like 
a rabbit and .Ai Kaline mo%'es with a 
long, deceptive lope, Pinson just 
flows. His gait resembles the con- 
trolled smoothness of Mickey Mantle 
more than anything else, although he 
lacks Mantle’s pistonlike power. 

He goes down to first in a fraction 
conlinutd 
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over three seconds; if the ball bounces 
twice he’s there. From first to third 
he really steams, taking off at the 
crack of the bat a.s if launched from a 
slingshot, flitting past second, his 
path marked by little puffs of dust 
which seem to hang, marveling, in 
the air. He turns singles into dou- 
bles and makes stand-up triples out 
of ba.se hits that would send most 
ballplayers .sliding frantically into 
second on the seat of their pants. 

“Sometimes,” says Wally Moses, 
the veteran Cincinnati coach, “he’ll 
take that turn at first and keep right 
on going, and I’ll think, ‘Boy, you’re 
out. They’ve got you dead this time.’ 
But he always makes it. Nobody ever 
throws him out.” 

WHAT A SET OF WHEELS! 

“He kids me about my leg hits,” 
says Frank Robinson, who rooms 
with JMnson and big-brothers him 
and occasionally likes to just sit and 
watch the kid play. “Man, I'm hit- 
ting .:U.5 and if they took all my 
leg hits away. I’d still be hitting ..‘115. 
But if I had those wheels of his. I'd 
be hitting .:150.” 

In the outfield Pinson is some- 
thing of a cross between a peach bas- 
ket and a jet intercepler. As Ca.sey 
Stengel u-sed to say about Mickey 
Mantle, “He outruns fly balls.” 

It was his dazzling speed that got 
Pinson into this nonrookie rookie sta- 
tus in the first place. He bewitched 
Birdie Tebbelts, then Cincinnati 
manager, at the Reds' spring train- 
ing camp at Tampa in 1958. 

Tebbetts, who delighted in enter- 
taining the visiting press with stories 
of his ballplayers, found himself run- 
ning out of stories. He had to find 
someone new to talk about or face a 
fate worse than finishing last, which 
in this case meant losing his audience 
to Casey Stengel, who always had a 
bushel of interesting rookies for win- 
tering journalists to write about in 
the Yankee camp across the bay at 
St. Pete. So he turned to Pinson, a 
kid who had hit .367 and stolen 53 
bases at Visalia the year before, lead- 
ing the Cla.ss C California League 
in just about everything but peanut 
sales. 

Birdie was honest from the start. 
“Pinson’s not ready,” he said, “and 
we’re not going to keep him, but he 
gives us something to talk about.” 

Pinson did. He hit .364 in spring 
training, stole bases and covered cen- 


ter field like a circus tent. He almost 
broke Tebbetts’ heart. 

“How in the world,” said Birdie, 
"can I send him down where he be- 
longs a.s long as he plays like tliat? 
He does a lot of things wrong, but 
he outruns his mi.stakes.” 

So Pinson stuck with the Reds for 
a couple of weeks after the season be- 
gan, hitting a base.s-loaded homo run 
in his second big league game and 
doing well in the field. But eventually 
his inexperience began to show. His 
average dropped off badly, and the 
Reds, with a clear conscience, sent 
him down. At Seattle he hit .343 and 
stole 37 bases. 

That Pinson’s tremendous perform- 
ance this season .seems to have es- 
caf>ed detection by the headline writ- 
ers i.s due to .several factors. First, 
since he does not qualify technically 
as a rookie, the reams of copy an- 
nually expended in covering those 
first-year marvels have pa.ssed him 
by. Second, with a Henry Aaron in 
the league, one does not take much 
notice of a mere .330 hitter. .\iui, 
finally, despite the hitting of Pinson 
and Robinson and Johnny Temple 
and Gus Bell, the good hit-no pitch 
Reds have hardly been hot on the 
trail of a pennant. 

Still, it has been an experience to 
watch him. He was named to the All- 
Star team, although picked second 
behind Willie .Mays, and his consist- 
ency has been remarkable. Only a 
short slump in midseason, when it 
was evident that Pinson was getting 
tired, has slowed him down. 

“He needed that break at .All-Star 
time,” says Wally Moses. “He was 
pooped. It’s been hot. and all he does 
is run. He’s on base all the time, and 
he works like a dog in center field. 
Those fellows on each side of him 
don’t cover too much ground.” 

Is Pinson tired of running’.’ 

“Well, not tired exactly,” he says. 
“Pd just rather hit.” 

Appreciative as Pinson i.s of his 
gifts, he prelers to conserve them. .At 
McClymonds High in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia— which also produced Frank 
Robinson — he played only baseball, 
passing up basketball and football 
and track. 

“The coaches wanted me to go out 
for football,” he says, “but I never 
could see any sense in carrying all 
that heavy stuff around on your back. 
I tried basketball awhile, but all you 
do there is run up and down the floor. 
And track, well, that interferes with 
baseball. .And besides, I gues,s nobody 


really knew I could run very fast.” 

Pinson was a pitcher and occasion- 
al first baseman in the spring and 
played a trumpet the rest of the year 
around. He has since given up pitch- 
ing and i>laying first base, and the 
trumpet is back home on a shelf. 

“Bol)hy Mattick—hesigned Robin- 
son and Curt P'lood, who is with the 
Cards now, and a bunch more boys 
around that area — told me I should 
be an outfielder. So mostly I’ve played 
in the outfield. I pitched one game at 
the end of my second year in pro ball. 
Lost it in relief. I don’t care about 
pitching any more.” 

BARGAIN DAY FOR THE REDS 

“The Reds were the only team after 
me big. Some others talked to me, but 
Cincinnati was the only one offered 
me any money. And I liked Mattick. 
the way he treated me, and Robinson 
was with Cincinnati: so when I grad- 
uated I signed up with the Reds.” 
They gave him $2,000. 

“I’ve been very fortunate. Wally 
.\lo.ses has helped me a lot, and my 
old high school coach, George Powles, 
helped me most of all- He still works 
with me in the off season. That’s 
about all 1 do all year round is work 
on baseball. A’nu know, l)unting and 
things like that. I just go up and 
knock on his door and say ‘Hey. 
Coach,’ and he comes out and helps 
me. .Always been like that.” 

In the off season, Pinson, an only 
child, lives with his family back in 
Oakland, where his father is a steve- 
dore. ’T guess that’s where I get my 
strength,” he says, the muscles rip- 
pling across his chest and back and 
up and down his powerful arms. “But 
I don’t go looking for those home 
runs. I just try to hit the ball where 
it’s pitched. If it goes out, fine. If 
not, I’ll take what I can get.” 

Vada Pinson won’t get to be Rookie 
of the Year because of a rule. He won’t 
win the batting championship because 
of Henry Aaron, He won’t win a Most 
\'alual)le Player award this year, ei- 
tlier, because the Reds are going no- 
where. But all Vada I’inson has to do 
is keep on swinging and running. 
First thing you know he'll have a 
trophy case full of batting champion- 
ship and Most Valuable Player 
award.*?, and one day Vada Pinson will 
discover that he has been turned into 
a plaque on the wall at Cooperstown, 
the first left-handed trumpet player 
in Baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

How can you stop a guy who out- 
runs his mistakes? end 
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Find your 
personal 
pipe tobacco in 
Kenliickv Club's 
line blends . . . 

/ (lid 

SAVS 

(n egory Peck 

S()(>\ TO UK St:h.\ l\ 

On the Beach” 

A STANL6V KRAMEP PRODUCTION 
REIEASCO thru UNITED ARTISTS 


Which Kentucky Club blend 

did Gregory Peck select? 


Actually, tlic more important question is which hlend best suits KOtVt 
personal taste. Read the de.scriptions below— then start with the brands 
which sound best. .\ll packaged in moisture-proof Konsoal Pouch. Keeps 
loliacco fresh, mellow ami cool-smoking. Kentucky Club, Wheeling, West la. 



AROMATIC KENTUCKY CIUI MIXTURE 

— Blondetl for niodorii tastes from 
six choice imported and domestic 
tobaccos. Cool-burning, mild, re- 
freshingly aromatic. 

LONDON DOCK— A superb blend of 
live world-famoas tobaccos make 
this time-honored mixture a con- 
noisseur's delight. 

WHITEHALL- -Kst>ecially popular with 
aclive men and those who like aro- 
tiialic mixtures. Blendr-d from six 
different imported and domestic 
tobaccos. Easy to pack in pijK". 


WIlLOUGHir TAYLOR -Famous fur 
mellow, delightful fragrance. Sized 
for cool, even burning. 

RRUSH CREEK -About the most ex- 
pensive tobacco on the m.-irkcl — 
and worth it. TojT-quality leaves of 
finest importesl and domestic tohac- 
cos magnihceiitly blended. 

DONNIFORD mixture on the Eng- 
lish side, blended from fiw great 
tobaccos, cut five differenl ways. 
Smooth and cool-burning, with a 
distinctive and delightful aroma. 


PEPER'S POUCH MIXTURE Mildly 
aromaticand smooth on the tongue. 
\ little Ijilukia and a little I’erique 
.skillfully blended with 3 top-quality 
domestic tobaccos. 

CROSIY SQUARE -A mixture of 
IWO* domestic tobaccos expertly 
blende*! for smokers who like a nat- 
ural taste and aroma, without any 
trace of imported tobaccos. 
KENTUCHY CLUB WHITE lURlEY-An 
honest blend of choice leaves. Fa- 
mous for its smooth, mild flavor 
and grand aroma. Never tires taste. 










man throws his whiplike fast ball, 
he’s the meanest man in baseball. 



knit* the #«ratcr* sIiomii of 1(K)^ ’'Orion" in -j wide* ranci* of st>le* jnii colors. 
Sv-cfttet at left, alwut $Ut; ov-eatcr at right, ahoul $12.50, at hne Mores ever) v. here. 



KYLE ROTE f'ehi ond AlEC WEBSTER right) ol the New York fooiboll Glontr. 

SWEATERMANSHIP WITH "ORLON" 

The art of looking great in sweaters without half trying is easy 
and fun in handsome, comfortable sweaters made of “Orion" 

Aiiyonf can excel at Stscatcrinanship witli "Orltin”*. For hwcalcrs tnadc 
viilli ''Orlnn” acrylic PiIht arc IxiM in style, striking in cnlnn come in 
the ne>\«>st loo[te<l, shapg)- and hnished textiire.<t. Ami. In'inp made (tl 
''Orion”, they'll ?tay piotidookin^r and comfortahle. "Orhiii” also elim- 
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TROTTING /ir?7//«m Leggett 


The Diller goes after the dollar 



One of trotting’s best buys, 
Diller Hanover, is ready for 
the important Hambletonian 

ri^HK horse to your right is known 
j. as The Diller, although actually 
he is registered as Diller Hanover. 
The horsemen say he is a killer, this 
Diller. and that next \Vednes<lay aft- 
ernoon on the fast mile track at Du 
Quoin, Illinois, he will trot off with 
the y4lh Hambletonian, leaving be- 
hind him a struggling line of d-year- 
olds. Then real fame, they say, will 
come to The Diller along with the al- 
mighty dollar. .\nd so, perhaps, it 
shall he. 

Two years ago he was standing in 
the sales ring at Harrisburg. Pa., just 
another bay colt with good breeding- 
His father was Star’s Pride, who as a 
5-year-old had trotted to a 1 loTj/^mile 
over the same Du Quoin track. His 
mother was a mare named Dream 
Hanover, who at the age of 21 had 
died a disappointment. She had 12 
foals in her lifetime, and The Diller 
was her la.st. 

As Diller came to the ring he caught 
the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Howaril 
Hall, a retired couple from Water- 
town. New York. Mrs. Hall bought 
him for $fi,d00, and last year he be- 
came the third leading money-winning 
2-year-old trotter ever, with earnings 
of $8T,dd2. The Halls were not, how- 
ever, primarily interested in mon- 
ey. Like many elderly people they 
had a very special dream; a dream 
that they would have a starter in a 
Hambletonian. 

In October la.st year The Diller's 
4d-year-old trainer and driver, Ralph 
Baldwin, decided to unwind him and 
plan for the 19.59 Hambletonian. The 
Halls agreed. Baldwin took The Dil- 
ler to Orlando this past winter, rested 
him and this spring, slowly, meticu- 
lously, started to wind him up again. 
He was jogged in early spring but kept 
from the races, and Baldwin watche<l 
over and cared for him as if he were a 
precious, bright orchid. 

On .June 30, with but a bit overtwo 
months left to prepare for the Ham- 


bletonian, Baldwi?! brought The Dil- 
ler back to the races. He won four 
straight dashes at Saratoga Raceway, 
beating older horses in the first two 
of them and then beating Hambleto- 
nian eligibles in the other two. He 
was shipped to Yonkers for the $56,- 
397 Yonkers Futurity, and, after being 
parked on the outside for the entire 
mile, lost by half a length to John A. 
Hanover. The Diller moved on to 
Sportsman’s Park in Chicago and was 
beaten again, this time by the 4-year- 
old Hardy Royal. Baldwin was not 
discouraged. The Diller came hack a 
week later and, after spotting his field 
10 lengths, sailed through the stretch 
to win by a nose. 

PASSES IN REVIEW 

Then this past Thursday, he con- 
vinced knowledgeable horsemen that 
not for many years has a Hambleto- 
nian candidate stood out over his op- 
ponents a.s The Diller does. In the 
two-heat $18,642 Review Futurity he 
went on a mile track for the first time 


this year. He took on 11 other start- 
ers, 11 of them Hambletonian candi- 
dates, including John A. Hanover. 
After being shuffled back to sixth at 
the half-mile in the first heat, he 
looped his field and coasted to the 
wire a two-length winner in 2:01 3 5. 
In the second heat he wa.s again back 
in the pack but brushed past horses 
to win by three lengths in 2:01. Twice 
he demonstrated that the early speed 
of John A. Hanover wa.*! not as serv- 
iceable on a mile track a.s it had been 
on the tight turns of Yonkers’ half- 
miler. 'I’wice he demonstrated that he 
was just reaching his mountain while 
his opponents, who had raced hard 
an<l often in the spring, seemed to be 
moving back down into the valleys. 

'rhis year's Hambletonian will 
probably be the richest in history, 
and if a field of 20 go a.s expected it 
will be the richest harness race of all 
time, with a gross purse of $133,000. 
(The Hambletonian, however, has al- 
ways been a money race. The first 
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Instant 


Medicated shaving lather now lets 
you shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them? Get Noxzcma's famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t sni\g. 
No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 
You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema— so it saves you money. You 
know you're getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Also available in Bru.shless and Lather. 



ORDINARY LATHERS 
can’t hold pencil up. 
Often let whiskers 
droop, too. So your 
razorsnags, irritates. 


NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
up whiskers as it does 
this pencil. Extra-rich. 
No irritation — even 
when you shave close. 


NOXZEMA the only medicated "comfort-shave!” 


one, held at Syracuse in grossed 
$7:1,451; the Kentucky Derby that 
same year wa.s worth only $rt(),075.) 
Aside from the money, however, the 
thing that make.s the Hambletonian 
important is Its attendant prestige. 
Nearly every important person con- 
nected with owning, breeding, train- 
ing or driving goes to the Hainbleto- 
nian. .A.lthough it is antedated by 
five major :J-year-old trotting events, 
none has a roll of winners like the 
llambletonian: Greyhound, Bill Gal- 
lon, Hoot Mon, Demon Hanover, 
Hickory Smoke, Scott Frost. The 
llambletonian has leil a transitory 
life, to say the least. For the first four 
years it was shuttled between Syra- 
cuse and Lexington. Then for 2G 
years it settled in the bucolic com- 
munity of Goshen, and once, during 
World War II. was held at Empire 
City. For the last two years it has been 
held at Du Quoin ixir page 

So far as Ralph Baldwin and 'I'he 
Diller are concerned, there are really 
only two problems. The first is tlie 
draw for post position, but if Diller 
gets close to the pole he should have 
little trouble. The second would he 
an injury, but with the care that 
Baldwin has exerted for the past few 
weeks this seems unlikely. 

.John A. Hanover, quite naturally, 
will try to get to the front and steal 
the race. His driver, Stanley Dancer, 
is a real professional at this trick. 
Billy Haughton, who has yet to de- 
cide between Circoand Hickory 1‘ricle, 
will probably drive Circo because of 
his two seconds behind The Diller last 
Thursday in The Review. Rodney 
Pick, the "house horse” of Don atul 
Gene Hayes, who run the Du Quoin 
Fair, will be the favorite son of Illi- 
nois, but he doesn't seem capable of 
taking Diller or Circo. 

The rest of the field will probably 
consist of Lord Chutney. Newport 
Dillon, .Spike Hanover la full brother 
to the 1948 winner, Demon Hanover*, 
Tartan Hanover. The Lodger, The 
Prince and Flight Song. Other possi- 
ble starters are Tie Silk, Anvil Cho- 
rus, Rose Queen, Lady Belvedere and 
Solid Choice. Both Rose Queen and 
Lady Belvedere are fillies. Lady Bel- 
vedere gave Driver Del Miller encour- 
agement when she won a mile race at 
Springfield last week in 2:0.’l 5. 

But any horse that beats The Dil- 
ler next Wednesday will be a pretty 
tired horse, and an awfully good one 
as well. END 
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T Tip from the Top 

aeHT NicoLLS, Belmont CC, Mass. 


The start of the downswing 

T HBRKisa lot of room at the top— for^rror. The soundest way to avoid 
it is to groove an action where at the top of the l)ackswing the heel 
of the left hand points directly away from the target or. to say it another 
way. is liireclly behind the line of flight. There should be no crease in 
the left wrist. The beauty of this position is twofold. First, you don’t 
have to be an extraordinarily talented player to execute this. And sec- 
otnl. once you're there, it’s a great way of hitting the golf ball: coming 
<iown. you tlon’t have to discriminate with either hand. 

In regard to coming <lown. there is a little move that nearly all the 
fine strikers use that I want to point out. Ideally, the initial motion of 
the downswing 'which brings the shaft almost parallel with the ground i 
is a slight clockwise movement of both hands, with the right elbow mov- 
ing directly under the hands and toward the right hip as the swing 
starts to enter the hitting area. Don’t think for a minute that this is 
an easy thing to do right. The club seems too far behind you, and your 
hands are all eagerness to hit. This is not for the average golfer. But for 
the very good players, this finesse move at the hardest point in the swing 
is worth the learning. It brings you into the ball inside the line and in 
a superlative position to hit it squarely and accurately. 



NEXT TIP: 6Vor(/f Bayer on relaxing on the drire 



Marketing 
begins with 
Markets 



...and the fa.«test growing 
market in America today is 
the $41 billion market for 
sport and recreation. It is a 
market that isonly ap|)roach- 
ing its full potential a.s fam- 
ilies put more and more time, 
interest and income into the 
enjoyment of the goo<l life. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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GOLFERS CLUB PLAN OF AMERICA 

aiS MOAOWAT, NEW YOBK 24. II. 1. 


CoKsrs Club Plan of Amorica 

Please send me all of tne items offered My $2.00 

tnembersDip fee Is herewitn enclosed. 

Name 

Address - 

City State 
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Hoiv to ivin the Davis Cup 

Count on two points for America in the singles, thanks to 
Aiex Olmedo. Concede the doubles to the Australians. Then 
hope that an aroused Barry MacKay can snare one singles match 


TENNis/lViV/i'am F. Talberi 


T hi: fikuck two-country rivalry 
between Australia atul the Unit- 
ed States tor world tennis supremacy 
which has continued with almost no 
outside distractions for more than 
two decades resumes this weekend at 
Forest Hills when the two nations 
take opposite courts in the Challenge 
Round for the Davis Cup. 

Captain of the Australian team 
once again is Harry Hopman, 53 now 
but little changed in the last 20 years. 
His hair is thinner but still the color 
of faded brass. He hasn't gained an 
ounce. He does wear heavy-rimmed, 
glassless spectacles to conceal a hear- 
ing aid. And he also wears now a wide- 
spread— and debated— reputation as 
a shrewd tennis tactician who can win 
Davis Cups at the drop of a towel. 

This year is Hopman’s greatest 
challenge. Measured against the great 
Australian teams of the pa.st. Hop- 
man’s 1959 team is strictly second- 
grade. Neale Fraser, who’ll play sin- 
gles and team in doubles with Roy 
Emerson, is the only veteran return- 
ing. Rod Laver, a 20-year-old left- 
hander who was runner-up to Alex 
Olmedo at Wimbledon, will play the 
other singles matches. Bob Mark, an- 
other youngster, is unlikely to see 
action. Arrayed against this lineup 
are: Olmedo. who is the best amateur 
in the world today; Barry MacKay, 
the hard-hitting giant from Dayton, 
Ohio: and Earl Buchhol?., 18. the 
flashy hut temperamental St. Louis 
schoolboy. Bernard iTut' Bartzen Ls 
also on the U.S. team, but primari- 
ly to serve as a skilled trial horse In 
practice. 

At best, for Hopman, the matches 
are a 50 50 proposition, and they 
probably .should be rated a 7-to-5 bet 
for America, simply because of the 
presence of Olmedo— who almost sin- 
glehandedly beat Australia’s “first 
team’’ last year, scoring singles vic- 


tories over Ashley Cooper and Mai 
Anderson and teaming with Ham 
Richardson to win the doubles. 

Yet Harry, waging familiar psy- 
chological warfare, gives the outward 
appearance of being confident, almost 
to the point of cockine.s.s. He an- 
nounced the other day that the U.S. 
had been lucky to win in 1958. Ol- 
medo, he said, caught Cooper when 
the latter was worrying about his im- 
pending wedding. He described An- 
derson as “just a country boy.” And, 
he added, “I have three players who 
can beat Olmedo,” referring to Fraser, 
Laver and Emerson. 


Harry doesn't really believe that, 
of course. Nor dws Perry .Jones, “0- 
year-old captain of the U.S. team, 
who feels that this year’s cup compe- 
tition Ls a tos.sup. .Jones says flatly, 
“We have the established bona fide 
amateur champion of the world in 
Alex Olmedo, and I expect him to win 
his two singles matches.” 

Olmedo is a boy of strange moods. 
He is inclined to lap.seS in concen- 
tration. and sometimes he shrug.s off 
a match as of no consequence. But, 
starling with the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round last Decomher and con- 
tinuing through the Australian, U.S. 
Indoor and Wimbledon champion- 
ships. he proved himself a big-match, 
or climax, player. With a po.ssihle 
$100,000 professional contract in the 
balance, the lackadaisical Latin will 
guard against letdowns this week. 

Olmedo shouhl win both his sin- 
gles assignments— against Laver and 
Fraser. This mean.s that to retain the 
cup the United States must come up 
with another point. 

That point is unlikely lo be won 
in doubles. Fraser and Emerson don’t 
measure up to some of the great .Aus- 
sie combinations of the pa.st, but they 
are an experienced pair who play 
functional doubles by the basic rules. 



STAR OF U.S. TEAM. ALEX OLMEDO (FOREGROUND) IS KET MAN IN CUP MATCHES 
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TJu-y both have good services. They 
return well. They punch that first 
volley low. 'Phey have sound over- 
heads and (|uick reactions at the net. 
Fraser, the left-hander and hackhone 
of the team, plays the backhand 
court, which gives them forehand 
strength on both wings. In adding 
the U.S. nationals last week to their 
Wimbledon crown the two Austral- 
ians prove{l themselves the best in 
amateur tennis today. 

It would take a superb, over-the- 
head performance by the .\mprican.<! 
to win this particular match. Olmedo 
and Buchholz are a new team, .still 
feeling their way. Alex has a dwp. 
effective service, and he mi)V«‘s in 
almost effortle.ssly to make that first 
volley, hut he i.s almost too grooved 
and rela.xed. I would like to see him 
with a little nn>re "bounce'' — some 
of the fire he .shows in his big singles 
victorii*s. .\everthek*ss. he is a real 
craftsman, in doubles as well a.s in 
singles. 

But Buchholz is still young and 
impetuous. He often tries to knock 
the c»>ver off the ball and is inclined 
to go for risky angles instead of play- 
ing the percentage shot low flown the 
middle. One of the basic ruUw f)f dou- 
bles is to kef‘p shots low. but in gt>ing 
for the big shot Butch often hits llte 
ball tfio high, thus setting it up for 
volleying kills. 

'i'here is. of course, a possibility 
that Barry .Maclvay will be move<l 
into the doubles slot with Olmedo. 
The big boy's thundering service may 
he tor> valuable tft leave on the shell. 
In any ca.se, the responsibility for an 
.■\meriean victory appears to rest 
with MacKay, either in doubles or as 
the Xo. 2 singles man. Barry is a 
player whose booming game matclies 
his moods. He's inclined t<i run to ex- 
tremes. When he is down he can 1)*“ 
very liad. When h<‘ is up he can be 
dynamic. 

Currently he’s riding a wave of 
high confidence. He'.s won three tour- 
naments in a row. and he’s l»egin- 
ning to look like the MacKay of Ik.'iT 
in MellKturne, when for onesma-shing 
weekend he wa.s the efiual of any am- 
ateur of his day. 

Harry Hopmati has done an excel- 
lent job this year with an average 
.•Australian team. It would be a big 
feather in his cap if he couhl win the 
cup again — for his ninth victory in 
12 tries. But flon’t bet on it. I liave 
to go with the home team — particu- 
larly with MacKay up and Olineflo 
batting clean-up. enp 


ASK ANYONE 



who’s been to Puerto Rico... 


best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 

DONQ 


Finest Rum for you 


80 Proof 

Schleffelin^ A Co., New Yo^^‘ 



^ An inspired innovation in versatile, modular stereophonic 
design , . . the riineiionalty beautiful ‘Stereo. Modular’ Migh- 
hidclity phonograph by V-M— the Voice of Music. Thrill to it 
as (his magnilicenl console. Or separ.iie it into three modular 
units to suit your room arrangcmcni and your own critical 
ears. American Traditional styling in Cicnuine Cherry. SJ65.CXI 
(slightly higher in the west). Provincial styling available in Gen- 
uine Mahogany. Also modern Walnut or ‘Sahara’ Blonde (as 
shown). V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor. Michigan. U.S. A 
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HORSE RACING /Wlutiiei/ Towcr 


Losing the 
sense 
of pace 


The ancient, honored skills 
of race>riding have become in 
recent years almost obsolete 

PERFECTLY EXECUTED RIDE BY YCAZA (LEFT) GOT SWORD DANCER TRAVERS WIN 


J UST BKFORK the running of The 
Travers at Saratoga last Satur- 
day. Brookmeade's Elliott Burch 
crouched low and said to Manuel 
Ycaza, who was riding Sword Dancer, 
him break slowly and then sit 
under wraps with him. Let the early 
pace run hut don't get fooled by it. 
Keep an eye on Middle Brother be- 
cause he has a front-running jockey." 

A few yards away. Middle Broth- 
er’s rider, Bobby Ussery, was getting 
his orders from Ow'ner-Trainer E. 
Barry Ryan; "One of these horses, 
probably Bagdad or Nimmer, w'ill set 
the pace. But if everyone is throwing 
his horse down, you put Middle 
Brother on the lead. Otherwise lay 
off the pace but close to it.” 

The race worked out perfectly for 
Burch and Ycaza. Nimmer w’ent to 
the front and Middle Brother lay just 
off the pace, while Sword Dancer ran 
well in hand in fourth place and then 
third. Up the backside Ycaza’s in- 
stinct told him the pace was false, 
and indeed it was. Manuel started to 
roll. He avoided one trap on the rail, 
.swung to the outside and came up 
on Nimmer and Middle Brother, who 
turned for home like a close-coupled 
team. The three of them swept down 
thestreteh together. Manuel took over 
for good inside the sixteenth pole, and 
Sword Dancer, his ears confidently 
cocked, pumped on to win going away 
by half a length. 

Sword Dancer’s victory represented 


an outstanding example of coordina- 
tion between horse, rider and trainer. 
This sort of successful harmony is un- 
fortunately becoming more and more 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Only a handful of riders have the ap- 
preciation of pace and the discipline 
to blend their own instincts and abili- 
ty with the specific instructions given 
them by the trainer. 

The basic difference between a fine 
jockey and a journeyman rider is 
that the former supplements his rid- 
ing ability with calculated thought 
while the latter trusts entirely too 
much to luck. One trainer insists, 
"Thinking is the thing. While the 
average boy is wondering what to do, 
the good boy is already doing it." 

CONDITIONERS' CONFUSION 

Of course, this is not entirely the 
jockey’s fault. Some trainers thor- 
oughly confuse inexperienced boys 
with long-winded series of orders, 
while others fail to give •adequate in- 
structions. I don’t suppose anybody 
likes to see the best horse in a race 
lieaten because of a poor ride, and 
yet when this happens, seemingly 
valid excuses pop up on all sides. The 
trainer claims the boy failed to rate 
his horse properly. The boy says the 
horse wa.s so full of run that he 
couldn't rate him. 

“This sort of thing happens all the 
time," said Eddie Arcaro recently. 
"For every time that a trainer com- 


plains of a poor ride by a top jock, 
that jock usually has a pretty good 
excuse for what went wrong. Few 
races are ever run exactly the way a 
trainer wants them to be run, and a 
jockey has simply got to be given 
free rein to use his own judgment." 

"There are,” says Harry F. Gug- 
genheim, owner of Cain Hoy Stable, 
"only three basic things a trainer can 
tell a jockey. One, take the lead : two, 
lay just off the pace; or three, come 
from behind.” 

"But the start," adds Arcaro, "is 
usually the key to the whole thing. 
Sure, it may be easy enough to fol- 
low orders when you get the kind of 
start you want, but if you don't, 
that's whtMi orders go out the window 
and you have to start riding your 
own race.” 

"And that,” injects Trainer Syl 
Veitch, "is wliere riders like Arcaro, 
Shoemaker and Ycaza best demon- 
strate their natural superiority." 

Most of the successful trainers con- 
centrate on briefing riders on the pe- 
culiarities of certain horses rather 
than on detailed general strategy. 
"The good boys,” says Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons, "you don’t have to tell 
much to, and the others there’s no 
point because they’ve forgotten it all 
by the time they reach the post.” 

"I want to be told exactly what the 
trainer wants me to do,” says Manuel 
Ycaza, "but I want to know about 
the horse, too." 
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“Knowing your horse is as im- 
portant," adds Shoemaker, "as 
knowing what the opposition will 
probably ilo. Most trainers who ride 
me make a real point of telling me 
about every peculiarity a horse may 
have, such as he likes to hear out or 
lug in; he rebels against sand kicked 
in his face if he gets in too close be- 
hind horses: he runs freer if you circle 
the field instead of getting him down 
on the inside. If you know these 
things and ha%’e studied the form of 
the field, that’s when the trainer will 
tell me to use my own judgment.” 

“Top jocks are top jocks because 
they’re supposed to have the best 
judgment,” says Arcaro. “If they 
rode 100' ; to orders all the time, 
the trainers would be the first to com- 
plain.” 

RIDING IN FROM WHERE? 

But where are the new top jocks — 
the new Arcaros, Shoemakers, Long- 
dens, Ycazas— coming from? Sup- 
posedly, the supply of great jockeys 
is augmented annually by one or two 
green but ambitious hoys rolling into 
the big time from the bush league 
circuits. This is hardly true, h'ew of 
the good riders who graduated from 
the half-milers made a name for 
themselves until they swung around 
the major tracks for half a dozen years 
or more. A jockey may learn some 
horsemanship and a good deal about 
courage in the bushes, most of that 
from riding gang-busting, to-hell- 
with-pace sprints day in and day 
out. But he still must learn — and he 
learns it only from a painfully dis- 
couraging grind in the big time — 
that race-riding in its fullest meaning 
is still a beautiful and skillful combi- 
nation of competitive instinct, nat- 
ural ability, disciplined horseman- 
ship and intelligent thinking. 

Maybe the answer, as Mr. Fitz 
suggests, is to change the apprentice 
rule to allow a boy 10 pounds in- 
stead of the present five) for at least 
his first 20 winners. This would give 
the major stables more incentive for 
using an<l tutoring and developing 
young riders. 

Another suggestion — and one 
which The Jockey Club might well 
consider— is to have an organized 
jocks' school with a limited enroll- 
ment of promising young.sters. An 
occasional race for apprentices only 
wouldn't upset the figure boys too 
much and. God knows, for the rest of 
us it would be much more interesting 
than the ninth race. end 



but you can’t wash away its Zelan 

(iur&ble w&tcr repellent 

OiK‘«' “Zflan” imprcpnalfii a fabric, il's ihcre lo stay 
. . . ceilin' rain nr siiiin. Kvpii wuvliinp won't wash away 
Dll Pi>nt ‘■/.clan’’ ... because il's a durable water rc- 
[u llcnl . . . iliirablc as llic fabric itself. Don't worry 
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inn S<Tviee for Dveinn and Finisliinit, Kmpirc State 
Htiildini-. New York I. N. Y. 
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THE GREAT MacPHAIL 


FEUDS, FINALE 
AND A FAIRY TALE 


A lihipboard explosion and 
'Shoo, Fhj cmwlude the 
series on Larrff MaePhail 

by CEUALI) HOLLAND 


T ltRHUGH AS STORMY a oaretT as 
ever rocked, shocked and shook 
up big league baseball and Thorough- 
bred horse racing, Iceland Stanford 
(Larry) Macl’hail has gone l)uildozing 
along, confounding his critics, justi- 
fying the faith of his friends with 
comeback after comeback, time and 
again turning apparent failure into 
success, seemingdisasterin to triumph. 

Nothing fazes MaePhail. When he 
wa.s a big-time football referee, bit- 
U*rly partisan crowds more than once 
swarmed over the field to get at him. 
He stared them down. He took two 
world wars in his stride, as a captain 
in one, a colonel in the other. He 
flourished in good times and bail: 
with night baseball he showed club 
owners how to increa.se attendance at 
the bottom of a depression. 

He has thrived on public criticism. 
He has been unchaslened by what 
most men would consider public em- 
barra.ssment. One time, when he was 
running the Cincinnati ball club, he 
got in a fight with a police .sergeant 
in the elevator of a hotel. Next day 
the incident was prominently re- 
porteii on Page One. Thomas Con- 
roy. banker and director of the Cin- 
cinnati club, ru.shed to MacPhail's 
home where he expected to find him 
remorseful and penitent. Instead. 
Conroy said recently, he found Mac- 


Phail, showing the marks of battle, 
one eye swollen shut, chortling over 
the newspapers. His first words to 
Conroy were; “Man, how do you like 
that for publicity!" 

MaePhail has weathered some 
very had breaks and has Ireen un- 
changed by some extraordinarily 
good ones. The comforts that for- 
tune has sent his way — like the $2 
million he made out of the New Y ork 
Yankees, the 1,000-acre horse and 
cattle farm, the .laguar, the Chrysler, 
the station wagons and the boat that 
awaits his pleasure in Florida in the 
wintertime and on Chesapeake Bay 
in the summer — MaePhail accepts 
as no more than proper rewards for 
hard work and enterprise. 

Nothing fazes MaePhail, but cer- 
tain old controversies (which 1 have 
been dredging up in our continuing 
conversations) scarcely had a Iran- 
{{uilizing effect on him. I had saved 
the most explosive subject for the last. 

T Mtf. JEAN KM. a 58-foot diesel- 
powered Burger cruiser, backed 
away from the Georgetown, Mary- 
land yacht basin and pointed down 
the Sas.safras River for a weekend 
cruise on Chesapeake Bay. 

Seated in deck chairs were the 
MacPhails: Larry, his wife Jean and 
their 8-year-old daughter, Jeanie 
Katherine MacMurtrie MaePhail, 
for whom the boat was named. 

After a while Jeanie went forward 
and in a moment she could be heard, 
faintly, practicing on her toy flute, 
a project that had been occupying 
her for a week or more. 

MaePhail, hearing the flute. gt*s- 


tured in a pretense of anguish. "Oh, 
no," he groaned, “she didn't bring 
that /lule?” 

“She said she absolutely needed 
more practice," smiled Mrs. Mac- 
Phail. 'Phere was to be a toy flute 
chorus at the public school Jeanie 
attends in Bel Air, Md., a single per- 
formance of a work entitled, Shon, 
FUj, Don't Botinr Me. 

MaePhail grinned and shook his 
head. He got up and joined his skip- 
per at the wheel, studying the charts. 
He asked the captain if he wa.s quite 
clear aimut where they wanted to go: 
the Great Oak Yacht Club on Fairlee 
Creek, another tributary of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The captain said he knew 
exactly where it was. 

MacPiiail came liack down to the 
deck and I stood beside him at the 
rail. Mrs. MaePhail sat reading a 
paperback book entitled .4 Fiimihi 
Ajfiiir. MaePhail pointed out some 
of the estates along the Sassafras and 
mentioned that there were 5,000 
miles of waterways in the Chesapeake 
Bay area which, he said, unfortu- 
natel.v became almost intolerable 
with heat and humidity in July and 
August. 'I’hen the MacPhails usually 
took the boat farther north, up the 
Hudson perhaps or (as they did this 
summer) through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to the Great Lakes. In the 
winter they live on the KM for 
two or three months in Florida. 

MaePhail turned away from the 
rail and I followed him below to the 
main cabin where he started looking 
through his records for selections to 
play on the boat’s high-fidelity sys- 
tem. He asked me if there was any- 
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thing I wanted to hear an<l I said he 
probably didn’t have The liallle 
Hymn of Ihr Rtpiihlir as done by 
Fre<l Waring aiui his chorus. 

"(Jot it right here," said Macl’hail. 
consulting his index and adding the 
record to tho.se on the player. 

We settled down to talk, with the 
music softly in the background. I 
drew my notebook from my pocket 
and laid it beside me on the sofa, 
flipping over a few pages. Macl’hail, 
seated acros.s the cabin, looked at the 
notebook quizzically. It was not a 
notebook I was taking notes in. It 
wa.s already filled with notes I had 
ma<le before coming to see Macl’hail 
for the first time, at his Maryland 
farm, about two weeks before. The 
notes included statements, highly 
critical of Macl’hail in some cases, 
lavishly praising him in other cases, 
reporting things he had done in the 
heat of angc*r. like fighting policemen, 
newspapermen, baseball associates 
and the telephone company. From 
time to time, during my talks with 
Macl’hail, I had quoted from the note- 
book. He had confirmed some things 
and denied others with vehemence. 
I still hadn’t brought up the touchiest 
subject of all: MacPhail's long, run- 
ning feud with Branch Rickey, the 
most celebrated personality conflict 
in baseball. As far as I could find out. 
the two men were still as far apart as 
their favorite drinks: MacPhail's 
brandy anil soda, Rickey's root beer 
and milk. 

It was a subject to be approached, 
I felt, with care. I was glad MacPhail 
had turned on the hi-fi. It gave me a 
chance to start with a noninflamma- 
ble topic; his interest in music. 

“Yes,” said Macl’hail, relaxing and 
taking his eyes ofT the notebook, 
“rve always loved the opera and 
symphonic music. I guess I’ve heard 
every great symphony orchestra in 
the United States and Kurope. .Mrs, 
MacPhail and I made a trip to Paris 
especially to hear the \’ienna Sym- 
phony play the first concert by a 
foreign orchestra after the war.” 

”1)0 you have any favorite com- 
poser?” I asked. 

MacPhail looked at me rather 
sharply. 

“I don’t think.” he said, “you 
have a favorite composer. Maybe you 
have favorite symphonies.” 

“I guess that’s what I meant.” 

“Oh, hell,” said MacPhail, “I guess 
in the beginning I’d have said my 
favorite composer was Tchaikovsky. 
But now I’d say I also like Sibelius, 
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Richard Strau.ss, Brahms, Dvorak. 

I have favorite conductons. I like 
Ormandy. I like Bernstein very 
much. I’ve always taken great satis- 
faction in the fact that when Leonard 
Bernstein played for the first lime in 
Carnegie Hall I made the prediction 
that this young man would one day he 
the permanent conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic and. of course, 
that’s exactly what happened.” 

"You sponsored a program of sym- 
phonic music on the radio when you 
were president of the Yankees.” 

‘‘That’s right,” said .MacPhail, 
“and when I was president of the 
Dodgers, Russell Bennett composed 
a symphony, Sijmphonu in 1/ he 
called it, and dedicated it to the 
Dodgers and to me. It had our radio 
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announcer. Red Barber, as the narra- 
tor. It was performed for the first 
time by the Philharmonic during the 
summer concerts at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium in New York. At the conclu.sion 
the composer and the conductor took 
their bows and then I was called up 
to acknowledge the dedication. I 
made a little talk to the capacity 
crowd there in the stadium, but I 
had a little difficulty making myself 
heard. The orchestra kept booing me. 
They were Giant fans.” 

.MacPhail chuckled and got up and 
went into the galley to fix some 
drinks. While he was gone, I flipped 
a few pages of my notebook to a 
section I had marked “Rickey vs. 
.MacPhail.” 
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Mac PHAH. cxtifiued 

In a moment MacPhail came out 
of the galley and put down some 
drinks on the table and took one up 
to Mrs. MacPhail. When he returned, 
he said, sipping his drink: “Next 
.season, I hope to get out and hear 
some good music. I'm getting pretty 
tired of hearing MacPhail at the 
organ." He was referring to his habit 
of playing the organ in his living 
room back at Glenangus Farm. 

The music came softly from the 
speakers at either end of the cabin. 
MacPhail relaxed, drumming his fin- 
gers in time with the music. 

I picked up my notebook and 
leaned forward. 

"I would like now." I said, “to 
speak of your great benefactor in 
ba.seball. Mr. Branch Rickey.” 

MacPbail’a mouth dropped open. 
"My great ichalV' 

I glanced at my notes. "Benefac- 
tor,” I said. "An entry I have here 
says, ‘MacPhail’s great benefactor, 
responsible for Macl’liail’s success in 
baseball.’ and so on and so forth. ‘Put 
MacPhail in as president of Colum- 
bus club, recommended him for 
Cincinnati and Brooklyn jobs.’ Et- 
cetera. etcetera.” I looked up. 

MacPhail had slowly risen to his 
feet. He hitched up his trousers. He 
took a final sip from his glass and set 
it down carefully. 

The record player had played its 
way down to my record. The BalUe 
Hymn of the Repnhlir. The chorus 
sang, "Mine eyes liave seen the 
glory. ..." I looked up at MacPhail, 
tlien back at my notebook. It was 
too late to turn back now. I quoted 
another excerpt: "When MacPhail 
was des[)erately seeking a new man- 
ager at Brooklyn, he called Rickey 
and pleaded for advice from his old 
benefactor. ‘Why, Larry,’ said Rick- 
ey, ‘you have a man on the club 
right now who has fine potential as 
a manager.' ‘Who is it. Branch?’ cried 
Macl'hail. Rickey replied, 'Leo Du- 
rocher.’ ’’ 

A sound erupted from MacPhail 
that was a cro.ss between the bellow 
of a lovesick bull and the blast of a 
diesel locomotive’s horn. It rose over 
Fred Waring’s shouting chorus and 
reduced it, drums and all, to the level 
of Jeanie Maci^hail's toy time. 

The sound trailed off and I leaped 
into the lull. "Of course,’’ I said, 
“that’s only one version. Another 
version says it was John McDonald, 
your traveling secretary at Brooklyn, 


who suggested Durocher although 
you never gave him credit.” 

This last had a sudden calming 
effect on Macl’hail, like a second blow 
from a sledge hammer. He sank down 
on the sofa, picked u[> liis empty 
glass and looked into it. 

The Fred Waring chorus concluded 
rousingly with "Glory, glory, halle- 
lujah. His truth goes marching on!” 
It was the last record on the player. 

MacPhail again arose with deliber- 
ation. He straightened his shoulders 
and flung his arms as though he in- 
tended to throw away his hands. He 
spoke, as to a judge on the bench, 
lapsing perhaps into the role of the 
trial lawyer he was in his youth. 

"I^et the record show," he said 
with great restraint, “that I did not 
introduce the name of Branch Rickey 
into this conversation. Furthermore, 
let it be noted that I have never, at 
any time, gratuitously attacked Mr. 
Rickey except where it was necessary 
for me to correct or answer statements 
or charges by him against me.” 

I nodded. 

N OW. then,” said MacPhail, walk- 
ing over to where I was seated. 
I braced myself, for I had learned 
during our conferences that Mac- 
Phail, in the friendliest of fashions, is 
given to pushing, jabbing, pummel- 
ing and shaking the listener, only for 
the purpose of emphasixing a point, 
lit had occurred to me in this con- 
nection that the chief operator of the 
Bel Air telephone exchange who had 
charged that MacPhail “pushed” her 
in an argument over a telephone call 
might have mistaken the gesture as 
being of an antagonistic nature— 
which, in the case of MacPhail, does 
not follow at all. Of course, in the 
telephone case, MacPhail’s position 
was weakened by the charge of the 
manager of the telephone exchange, 
who said MacPhail also struck him 
on the face with the palm of his 
hand. This latter charge no doubt 
influenced the arresting oHicers as 
well as the judge, who fined Mac- 
l’hail $.)0 and costs.) 

“Now, then,” said MacPhail. 
"Branch Rickey never did a damn 
thing for me except to tire me at 
Columbus." 

"Why did he lire you?” 

“Because I wouldn’t resign with- 
out Rickey spelling out the exact 
charges against me.” 

"Did you have any idea of what 
tlie charges might be?” 

"I asked for a statement of the 


charges against me . M r . Rickey hasn’t 
made that statement yet. 

“Xow what happened was that 
nffer I had left, the Columbus club 
was accused of having violated the 
S4n0-a-month-salary limit and had 
paid several players an additional 
amount under the table, so to speak.” 

“You didn't make any such under- 
the-table deals?” 

“I did not!” cried MaclMiail. "I 
wasn’t with the club any more when 
those charges were made. Columbus 
was convicted and fined by the Amer- 
ican Association of violating the sal- 
ary limit. In other words, Columbus 
was convicted of eheiifitig. Columbus 
appealed this decision to JudgeBram- 
ham, the president of the National 
Association of Profes-sional Baseball 
Leagues, hut Judge Bramham upheld 
the conviction. He also added that 
he had not commented on anything 
I might have had to do with it since 
I was no longer in baseball. 

"Now. I wanted this thing to be 
absolutely clear. I called Judge Lan- 
dis. He wa.s in Galveston. Texas at 
the time. I asked him for a full hear- 
ing. and he called in all the players 
involved and investigated the entire 
matter. When the hearing was over 
he issued a statement saying that I 
had liad nothing to do with signing 
those players. In other words, it wa.s 
proved to the satisfaction of Judge 
Landis that / liad not cheated.” 

I looked at my notes. 

“But it was Rickey who put you in 
as president of the Columbus club?” 

MacPhail stared at me incredu- 
lously. 

"How," ho demanded, "could he 
put me in as jjresident when I wa.s 
already president? 1 organixed the 
syndicate that bought the club from 
Sidney Weil of Cincinnati. When, a.s 
club president, I sold the club to 
the Cardinals. I agreed to remain 
as president at the request of Sam 
Breadon of the Cardinals." He 
thought briefly and added: "One of 
the finest men I have ever known, 
a man I respected and loved until 
the day he died." 

I consulted my notebook. ”I have 
a note here, source confidential, that 
you irritated Hickey by your manner 
of running the ball club at Columbus. 
You did too much entertaining, you 
gave yourself an office that was bet- 
ter than any office in the big league.” 

MacPhail laughed. 

"Hah.” he exclaimed, "that office. 
What happened there was that the 
contractor was able to beat the esti- 
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matp and got a bonus of $50,000. He 
eanip to me and said lip’d like to do 
something for me to show his appre- 
ciation for tlie way I ha<i been of help 
to him. So he went ahead and pan- 
eled my oftipe in walnut or .something 
at a cost to him of S'j.OOU. Just about 
that time, I saw that a local store was 
having a .sale of some Oriental rugs 
damaged in a fire. I went down and 
bought some for next to nothing. 


Some time after that I was in St. 
Louis and M r. Sam Breadon called me 
into his 'ortice. He said, 'MacPhail. 
look around this odice here. Do you 
see any wood paneling on the walls 
or any Oriental rugs on the floor?’ I 
said, 'I know what you're talking 
about, Mr. Breadon. You’re talking 
about my oflice at Columbus. I want 
to ask you would you take woo<l pan- 
eling if you could get it for noth- 
ing, would you take Oriental rugs if 
you could get them at a fire sale for 
the price of the linoleum you've got 
on your floor here?’ Breadon said he 
guessed he would.” 

.MacPhail leaned over and pushed 
me. ”It was ea.sy to guess who had 
been carrying tales.” 

“Rickey?” 

"So comment, ' said MacPhail. 

"Colonel Macl’hail,” I said, "so 
now we have you out of baseball. You 
go from Columbus back to join your 
father and brother in the banking and 
investment business in Grand Rapids, 


Mich. Then the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati is forced to fore- 
close on Mr. Sidney Weil, the owner 
of the Cincinnati Reds. The bank 
finds itself in the baseball businp.ss 
and dp.sperately needs an experienced 
baseball man to take over. Feelers are 
put out to Branch Rickey to see if 
he is inleresleil. He is not but he rec- 
ommends you and you get the job.” 

"Nothing {)f the kind,” roared 


MacPhail. "Rickey had nothing to 
do w'ith it. I was hired by the board 
of directors and approved as a mem- 
ber of the National League by a unaui- 
mou.s vote, with Mr. Breadon of St. 
I<uuis ca.sting the first vote in my fa- 
vor. Furthermore, .Judge Landis was 
calleif on the telephone by Mr. .John 
Ileydler, pre.sident of the National 
League, and asked if there would be 
any objection to me for any reason 
whatsoever. -Judge Landis replied 
that he considered Mr. Macl’hail ca- 
pable of filling any job with any ma- 
jor league ball club from hat boy to 
president’" 

I held ufj my notebook. "1 read 
now from the minutes of that Nation- 
al Li'ague meeting which voted on 
your acceptance as a league member. 
Mr, Rickey is asked, with special ref- 
erence to your tenure at Columbus, 
to make a statement about your qual- 
ifications for the L'incinnati thing, to 
say if there is any reason why you 
should H<if have U. Mr. Rickey says, 


in i)art, and I tjuote: 'My ojjinion is 
that Mr. MacPliail is a man who will 
benefit the league In Cincinnati tre- 
mendously. Now, whether that an- 
swers your (luestion or not, I do not 
know, but I am ready to make that 
statement very forcibly— apart from 
minor criticisms, to whicli we are all 
subject, that come from impulsive 
natures at times. ... 1 am referring 
to little things. It might be that he 
would be too trusting. P'or example, 
to put a concrete case before you, 
Larry MacPhail would be very trust- 
ing, let us say. to a friend of his, a 
new.spaperman, John Jones, and he 
has him out to dinner tonight, and he 
casually observes a certain thing, 
makes a certain observation about 
something he proposes to do. let us 
say. He tells liim that in confidence, 
a-s a statement in confidence, to be 
respected as such. From the stand- 
point of your own practical experience 
in baseball, that would have been 
a subject that Macl’hail perhaps 
should not have told that man, but 
he did it. trustingly, and then the 
first thing he knows, something 
comes out of nowhere. I have known 
other baseball men in their early days 
to make the same mistake, if you can 
call it a mistake.’ ” 

I looked up at MacPhail. "What 
was Mr. Rickey driving at there?” 

MacPhail threw up his hands. 
"How the hell do I know? You tell 
me.” 1 stood up. .MacPhail pushed 
me and I sat down. "Go listen to 
some of Casey Stengel’s doubletalk 
and ask him what lic'x driving at.” 

Macl’hail j)eered out the porthole. 
"Where the devil are we? I’d better 
go take a look at the cliart. I think 
we’ve passed Fairlee Creek.” 

He went U]j to the bridge. 

I picked up my notebook. I pon- 
dered the ca.se of Rickey vs. Mac- 
l’hail. The key to the long-standing 
feud between these two giants iwho 
had done more to change the face of 
baseball than any other two men or 
two hundred men ever connected 
with the game: wa.s not to be found, it 
seemed to me, in the resolving of such 
basically simple que.stions as to 
whether Rickey helped MacPhail get 
his jolis at Cincinnati and Brooklyn. 
As a matter of' (act, 1 had checke*! on 
that. Conroy, the (.'incinnati hanker, 
a warm friend and admirer of both 
Rickey and Macl’hail, had told me 
that Rickey did indeed recommend 
MacIMiail for the job with the Re<ls. 
On the other hand, James Mulvey, 
ruMtiiiiirii 
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director of Iho Brooklyn Dodgers, 
hud told me that it was Ford Frick, 
not itickey, who recoinmetuied Mac- 
f’hail at Bro«>klyn. 

The record was further complicated 
by the fact that Hickey and MacPhail 
had more or less cordial dealings in 
player trades when NfacPhail was at 
Cincinnati anti Brooklyn. MacPhail 
hired Hickey’s son, Branch Jr., to 
help run the Brooklyn farm system. 
Did Hickey tell MacPhail to tnake 
Durocher manager of the Dodg- 
ers in 19:19 or wa.s it John McDonald, 


the traveling secretary, who claimed 
credit for the idea'? Again, James 
Mulvey supported MacPhail. ‘‘Lar- 
ry." he said, "knew all ai>out Duro- 
cher's potential as a manager. He 
didn’t need liickey's atlvice on that 
and he certainly wasn’t depending on 
his traveling .secretary for eoun.sel 
about anything so vital." 

There were two incidents, either i)f 
whieli might liave been enough to 
eau.se the l)reaeh between the two 
men to widen beyond hope of repair. 

One arose out of the charge by I>eo 
Durocher, then Brooklyn manager 
under Hickey, that MaePhai! was en- 
tertaining gamblers in his box at Ha- 
vana during spring training. When 
the charge was called to Hickey'.s 
attention, he deplored MacPhail’.s 


alleged consorting with gamiders. 
MacPhail demanded a hearing by 
Baseball Commis.sioner A. B. i Hap- 
py 1 Chandler and proved to the com- 
missioner’s satisfaction that Duro- 
cher’s charge wa.s groundless. As an 
aftermath of this hearing, Dunwher 
was su.spended for a year on an ac- 
cumulation of other counts. 

The .s<*cond significant incident 
came when MacPhail was chairman 
of an interleague policy committee 
charged with W{)rking out a method 
for bringing Negro players into or- 
ganiKc.d hasehall. Before the commit- 
tee could report, Hickey signed Jack- 


ie itobinson and, in MacPhail's view, 
undercut the work of the committee. 
Later, Rickey was (juoted as saying 
in a .speeeh at a Negro college that the 
major league cluh.s iwith the excep- 
tion of the Brooklyn Dodgersi had 
no intention of ever permitting Ne- 
gr«H*s to play in tlie big leagues. 

In both cases .MacPhail charged 
that Hickey was cre<liling himself 
with lofty motives for liringitig about 
situations that were to his own ad- 
vantage. 'I’o Hickey's professed an- 
guish over Durocher’s suspension, 
MacPhail replied that he wanted to 
get rid of Durocher anyway and 
didn’t have the courage to fire him. 
To Hickey’s claim that his signing of 
Jackie Robinson was prompted by a 
conscientious desire to correct an in- 


justice. MacPhail issued a blistering 
hill of particulars, distributed by the 
.Associated Press, concluding with: 

"Rickey was not interested in do- 
ing something constructive for either 
ha.sehall or the Negro players. In spite 
of the fact that he accepted an ap- 
pointment by the major leagues to 
study this problem and report his 
findings, he douhlecrossed liis asso- 
ciates for his own personal advantage, 
raided the Negro leagues and took 
players without ade<mately compen- 
sating them for players he took. Hick- 
ey was not kidding anybody in base- 
hall with all that l)unk alxmt his con- 
science . . . riiurchill must have had 
Hickey in mind when he said [of Sir 
Stafford Crippsj. ‘There, hut for the 
grace of (lod, goes (lod.’ " 

The boat wa.s turning. Macl’hail 
must have been right; we had gone 
past Fairlee ('reek. .\s \M' swung 
around, a mournful sound came from 
up on deck. It was .leanie MacPhail 
playing her toy Hute, still .struggling 
to master N/om), Flij. against the fast 
ajiproaching deadline. She didn’t 
quite have it yet. 

W i: HAD DINSKR at the (Ireat Oak 
Yacht Club andafterward, walk- 
ing around the grounds. 1 asked Mac- 
Phail. "You said you were fired at 
Colunihus, an<l you (juit Brooklyn to 
go in the Army. But why did you 
leave Cincinnati just when you 
seeme<l to be getting a pennant-win- 
ning team together’.’" 

MacPhail said: "There were a num- 
ber of reasons. Health wa.s one of 
them. I had developed a nervou.s 
facial tic and the doctor said I had to 
slow down. 'I'hen. my father was get- 
ting <tn, and he and my brother Her- 
man needed help in running the in- 
vestment company hack in Michigan 
in which 1 was a partner. And there 
were other considerations. I didn’t 
.see eye to eye with Mr. Powel Cros- 
ley Jr. on some things. I had gotten 
him iiitert'sted iii buying $150,000 
worth of preferred stock in the eluh 
and 1 had lurne<l over to him options 
I had on the common slock. It was 
understood that 1 would be allowed 
to liuy one-third of the .stock when 1 
coulil finance tlie purchase. So far, 
although Mr. CrosU*y had exerci.seil 
options ot) part of the eommon stock, 
he would not permit me to exercise 
my end of the agreement.” 

MacPhail kicked at a pehlile. hands 
lhru.st in his trouser pockets. 

‘‘Then there were a few other 
things. Mr. Crcwley and I get along 
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fine today, hut in those old days I 
didn’t like some of the things Mr. 
Crosley had done— like putting up a 
hig refrigerator ajid a radio, prntluets 
he manufactured, on the scoreboard. 
He had insisted on changing the name 
of the ball park to Crosley Field. I 
didn’t think he had contributed any- 
thing to baseball up to that t;me that 
warranted naming a hall park after 
him. There were a lot of little things. 
He wanted me to fire Scott\' Heston as 
club publicity man because Scotty 
was supposed to have made some dis- 
respectful remarks about him at a 
country club bar. I wouldn't do it. 
(Scotty Heston is .James B. Heston, 
present chief of The Sru' VorA- Times 
Washington Bureau.) Anywa.w I told 
Ford Frick in August of that year 
that I wouldn’t be back at C’incinnati 
the following season.” 

The Maci’hails strolled on and I 
went hack to the boat with Jeanie. 
We sal on the deck and Jeanie picked 
up a book. "Would you like to hear 
me read?” she said. I nodded. 

Jeanie opened her book and began: 

"One day as a little old woman 
was sweeping her house she founil a 
crooked sixpence. ‘What shall I do 
with this .sixpence?’ she tluiught as 
she polished it. T know, I will go to 
the market and buy a pig.’ So she did. 
But as she was coming home from 
market, she came to a stile, and the 
pig refu.sed to go over the stile. The 
little old woman went on until she 
met a spotted dog. She said to the 
dog, ‘Dog, dog. bite pig. piggy won't 
get over the stile and I shan’t get 
home tonight.’ ” 

Jeanie looked up. “This is one of 
my absolute favorites.” 

"Mine, too,” I said. 

As she read on, I closed my eyes 
and thought about Macl’huil and 
Rickev. It seemed to me tluit there 
was perhaps a goo<t deal to he said on 
both sides. Allowances had to he 
made. Rickey's friends make allciw- 
ances for Ins sometimes high -.sounding 
declarations of his motives for doing 
what he does: Macl’hail’s friends are 
similarly generous in excusing his out- 
bursts of temper. “Viider certain cir- 
cumstances,” a Macl’hail admirer had 
told me, "l>arry is likely to take a 
poke at his best friend. But he’ll be 
sorry and do everything he can to 
make it up. He doesn't hold a grudge, 
he’s generous, he's honest as the day 
is long. For all his hurting an<l puf- 
fing. he’s soft-hearted. He wouldn’t 
tell a lie. He wouldn’t do a cruel 
thing deliberately.” 


I heard Jeanie say, “Are you listen- 
ing?” 

"Dh. yes,” I said, sitting up straight 
in my chair. "It’s getting exciting.” 

"Ox, ox.” continued Jeanie, "drink 
water, water won’t <iuench fire, fire 
won't burn stick, stick won't heat 
dog. dog won't bite pig. piggy won't 
get over the stile, and I slian’t get 
home tonight.” 

I DKIFTKD off again. Mr. Rickey, I 
thought, could not he the hypo- 
critical person his worst enemies have 
held him to be: he couldn’t and live 
with himself. He must believe— or be- 


MacFhail is .something like I>ar- 
row, but his irreverence does not mean 
that he is irreligious. T/ike Darrow, he 
is brilliant, hut principally because 
be makes certain he knows what he is 
talking about. 

MacPhail is what Walter Mitty 
dreamed of being: the man who could 
do anything, tell off the bo.ss to his 
face, put over the big deal, take a 
punch at the cop, say the things at 
the time lliat most people don't think 
of until next day. 

At any rate, despite the wide gulf 
that separated them in temperament 
and character, Leland Stanford Mac- 



lie ve he believes — in what he professes 
to believe. Even if he dike Maci’hail > 
could be proved wrong about some 
things, he must have been completely 
convinced that he was right. No man 
could live a whole lifetime of pretense. 
If Rickey and MacFhail were pittetl 
against each other in a courtroom lan 
appropriate setting since both are 
lawyers:, each could summon a long 
list of character witne.sses. The more 
I thought about the courtroom scene, 
the more fitting it seemed. I had a 
vague feeling that there had been such 
a scene — and there had been. It was 
the famous monkey trial in Tenne.ssee 
when an irreverent MaePhaillike Clar- 
ence Darrow was matched against 
a Bible-(juoting Rickeylike William 
Jennings Bryan. 


Phail and Branch Wesley Rickey had 
been good for baseball and liaseliall 
had been good to them. Out of the 
game played with bat and ball both 
had become millionaires and spuires 
of great estates. 

I came to just in time to hear Jean- 
ie MaoFhail concluding her reading: 

“The cat began to kill the rat, the 
rat began to gnaw the rope, the rojie 
began to liang the butcher, the butch- 
er began to kill the ox, the ox began 
to drink the water, the water began 
to (juench the fire, the fire began to 
burn the stick, the stick began to 
beat the dog, the dog began to bile 
the pig, the pig jumped over the stile 
and so the little old woman did get 
liome that night after all.” 

ruiilinuril 
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M\< PHAIL ronlinucl 

Jf*anip was a littip breathless. 
“Wasn't that good?” she asked. 

‘‘'I’hat was wonderful." I said. 
‘‘It’s sort of like life, isn't it?” 

.\t least, it was like life in the won- 
derful and absurd world of baseball, 
I thought. As .leanie looked for an- 
other selection, a paraphra.se sug- 
gested itself: ‘‘MacPhail began to 
beat the cop, the cop began to tell the 
judge, tlie judge began to set the fine, 
Hickey began to gel the job. Mac- 
Fhail began to blow his top. Chandler 
began to fire the Lip, the Lip began. 
. . It was not too outrageous a 
suinmathin, actually, of what I had 
copied into my notebook over the 
pa.st weeks. .\nd there it had been all 
the time in Jeanie .Maci’hairs book 
of nursery rhymes. 

O SK MORSiSG. a few days after 
the Chesapeake Bay cruise, Mac- 
Phail wa.s at his desk bright and early 
in the library of the main house at 
Ctlenangus Farm. He wore a sport 
jacket and an open .sport shirt: his 
Ted bait was slicked back and be was 
bright-eyed and tanne<l from the 
weekend on the water. Following his 
usual routine at home, he had done 


a few theoretical miles on his Exer- 
cycle before taking the whirlpool 
bath that he finds beneficial in re- 
lieving some arthritic twinges in his 
hip. Creola, the maid, had l>rought 
him half a grapefruit and some black 
coffee and now he was squared away 
for the day’s activities, dictating 
memos to a recording machine, talk- 
ing on the phone to another Maryland 
horse farm, making arrangements to 
send over one of the brood mares for 
breeding. A call came from a glass 
company. It concluded a winter's ha.s- 
sle al)out the quality of the glass in 
the living room picture window. The 
glass company now conceded that 
MacPhail was right, the glass in the 
picture window iran defective and it 
Would be replaced. MacPhail looked 
over some letters his secretary had 
typed and signed half a dozen or 
so. .\n automobile dealer called and 
MacPhail told him he had decided 
to buy th<‘ .Jaguar sedan he had been 
trying out. He would also take a 
new Chrysler. 

Suddenly the tempo stepped up: 
Mrs. MacPhail came in and asked Ids 
opinion a\>out a change of dTa\>t‘rles 
in the living room: his trainer. Frank 
Wluteley Jr., called from Delaware 


that had won three straight races, 
was running a fever and would prob- 
ably have to be scratched from the 
Polly Drummond Stakes. MacPhail 
signed, dictated, shufiled papers, 
talked «)n the phone and then, 
abruptly, at the peak of activity, the 
library door opened again and Jeanie 
MacIMiail walked into the room, her 
toy flute in her hand. MacPhail 
stopped everything, put down the 
phone, looked at her and grinned. 
"My,” he said, "if you don't look 
nice.” 

“Thank you,” said Jeanie. Then, 
frowning a little, she held up the toy 
flute and said, “This is the day I 
have to play in the ch<irus. Could you 
listen to me play it through and tell 
me if it sound.s all right?” 

NfacPhail leaned forward, cocked 
his hpa<i and said, "Go ahead.” 

J KASU': began. MacPhail listened 
intently, concentrating, nodding 
ever so slightly. Jeanie played on 
without faltering, the note.s came out 
a.s strong and true as a toy flute can 
make them. It was Shnn. Flu, Don’t 
Bftiher .Me, unmistakably SIkvo, Fly, 
played unerringly to the end. 

Jeanie lowered the flute. .MacPhail 
looked at her. Then he slapped the 
table and exclaimed. "You’ve got it! 
That's it. that's perfect, you’ll knock 
’em dead.” 

"'rhank you, T)ad<ly,'' said Jeanie. 
turning away. 

"Wait a minute.” cried .MacPhail. 
Jeanie turned at the door. 

"Who’s in first i)lace witli you?” 
MacPhail said archly. It wa.s an old 
game between them and he knew 
the an-swer that wa.s coming. 

Jeanie smiled and said, "David 
Ru.ssell." David is a re<l-headed 
9-year-old neighbor so untouched by 
sophistication that he spells Mac- 
Phail with an F. 

"That hricktop is still heating me 
out?” exclaimed .MacPhail. 

Jeanie nodded. "But you're Xo. 2.” 
MacPhail shrugged his shoulder. 
"Well, that's not too had, 1 guess,” 
he said. 

Jeanie closed the door behind her, 
MacPhail leaneci back in his chair 
and peeretl out the window to watch 
her go down to the walk to the car. 

The phone rang. MacPhail picked 
it up and listened. 'I’hen he started to 
talk. It wasn’t clear just what the 
discussion was alxjut or who the call- 
er was. 

Wlioever he was, MacPhail gave 
him hell. end 
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1 0 HOLE 

The readers 
take over 


BOXING: NOTICE TO THE WORLD 

Sirs ; 

1 wish lo congraiulaie you upon the ex- 
cellent coverage that you have always 
given to Ixixing, but more particularly in 
your recent issues. You refer lo the recent 
report made to our Governor Ilrown by 
Attorney General Mosk concerning the 
operation of our conimis.sion (“What 
Kvery Governor Should Know,’* Kvbnts 
4i Discoveries, Aug. IT . This report was 
indeed peneiraimg and fair. We enjoy a 
close relationship with our attorney gen- 
eral, and have great rc.specl for him. 

Your article was also timely, accurate 
and fair, except for what was likely an in- 
advertent implication that our commis- 
sion ha<l an ulterior motive in approving 
certain bouts that might be tainted by 
hoodlum connections. This ulterior mo- 
tive, your article iniplieii, was a theoreti- 
cal fear that we might have concerning 
the loss of lax revenues and hence lack of 
money to pay our salaries. 

I can umlcrstand your wording, as sim- 
ilar talk is frequently heard in boxing 
circles throughout the eountrj’. However, 
it can hardly be applied to (’ulifornia, 
.since we draw no salary not a dime. 

The problem we have in preventing 
hoodlum participation in the larger im- 
portwl fights is that all persons involve<i 
conn- to us with a iii'erise from some other 
area. Since the illegal activity of the 
hoodlums often takes place in their home 
states, and because of the assumption in 
America that everyone U innocent until 
prcivisl guilty, it is next to impossilile for 
us to gather ado<tuato evidence of guilt in 
the short time usually allowwl. 

We have bwn succe.ssful, to our satis- 
faction, in several cas»*s, and license's w*Te 
denied. I'nfortunately, tho.se denied the 
right to be active in California are often 
welcomed elsewhere. Rest as.sure<l, and 
you can give notice to the world, that the 
California commission will deny licenses 
to hoodlums whenever it has sufficient 
legal evidence to do so and regardless of 
the effect upon tax revenues. 

A nationwide solution may well be de- 
pendent upon the increased interest of 
honest local commis.sions in national mat- 
ters and probably federal regulation, and 
our attorney general’s recommendation 
in this connection must be explorwi in 
great detail. 

Harry W. Fai,k .Ir, 
Member, California Athletic 
Commission 

I kiah, Calif. 

Sirs; 

Boxing is a big busines.s and cros.ses 
state lines. Neither the State of New 
York nor any other state can correct the 
situation by it.self. 


THE MACGREGOR 


X10L stars every week in 



"The Choice OI Those Who Ploy The Gome 
THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnoli 32. Ohio 
*He has MacGregor basketballs, basketball equipment and the complete line ol 
MacGregor sports equipment. 


MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 

For 21 years the MacCJrogor XIOL 
has been the ofRc-ial basketball 
for all intercollegiate games 
played in Madison Square 
Garden. Tlte nation's top stars 
like it because the finish on 
the hall has a positive “feel” 
that gives players Indter control 
in passing, dribbling, shooting, 
relKTunding. It's the official ball of 
many leading conferences. Flay 
the ball college and iiigh .school 
stars call the best — the MacGregor 
XIOL. See your MacGregor 
dealer today. ' 



ONE YEAR OF WEAR GUARANTEED. Smarllv lailorcH in a fruper- 
$tri>nc bli'nd <>r Du I’unt 42U n\l»n and combed cutiun — made expressly 
fur Billy ihe Kid by Reeves. Merccrired, val-d)<*<l, Sanfnrired — com- 
plclcly wadiulilc. Regular and 'lim t.izc< 6 to 12, 8-1.98. Kegular 14 to 20 
and huskies 26 lo 36, 85.98. At .Macy's. New York and branches nr 
write Hoficx .Manufacturing Company. 112 West 34 Street. .New York. 


REEVES 
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Smoke Coni 

tent— , 
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Smoke 
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POCONO 
MANOR INN 
GOLF CLUB 


HOME COURSE OF ART WAIL, JR. 
I9S9 MASTERS CHAMPION 
Jock CuMU. Pro 

Write ter Sperial Midweek Rgloi 

POCONO MANOR 20, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone; Mt. Peceno— TErminol 9.J61I 


the one to grow on 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Adrerlising rercnucK up 300% 
in four years I95i- 59 
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19TH HOLE eonliiiurii 



THE MOST SATISFYING CAR YOU EVER OWNED . . . tht fahuloM Fiat. Flaiiering to 

your laile. with ils mtart Italian styling. Gratifying to dri%>e. with its ready response and eager per- 
formante. its romforlahle. spacious interior. Rewarding to your sense of thrift, with its lasting con* 
j/ruc(ion, minufc cost of upkeep, fabulous economy. Up to 42 miles per gallon with the Series 600 sedan 
(aboi'e). The Series 500 delivers up to 53! There are five series, seventeen models . . . sedaru. sports 
cars, station wagorts. Suggested price for the Fiat 600 o&oue is 8 i 598. a( port of entry, New York, 
plus S 25. make-ready charge. Hub caps shown are extra. See your Fiat dealer, or phorte or write 
FIAT MOTOR CO.. INC.. 500 Fifth Avenue. New York 26, New York. Lwgacre 5-7034 . . 
In Canada: HAT MOTORS OF CANADA. 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ontario . . . FIAT 



The most comfortable 
man at the 
rally. . . 


5500 

SAHARA ROOT 
These rugged lightweight] 
ore obsoivtel)' top-flight 
performers irs the comfort field I 
In gray or ponomo shag 
with Cush-N-Crepe totes. 


wears 




Evans 


OL. B. Evans' Son Co., Wokefleld, Matt. 




Evoni Cosuolt ond Slippers are 
told of fine stores everywhere 


I sujTKCst fctloral legislation covering 
the following: 

A federal commissioner, appointed per- 
haps for life. This man shuulii not be a 
poiiiician or anyone connecterl with box- 
ing today lie must be a man with itmr- 
age, ability, imagination ami integrity. 

lie should have the authority and duty 
to .sidecl all challengers for championship 
matches and elimination tournaments. 

He should have the authority to revoke 
the title from any champion who refu-ses 
to rlefend within a rea-sonable time. 

His approval should Ik* rerjuirerl for all 
nmlraeis involving the promotion of title 
bouts or elimination tournaments. 

1 realize these .suggestion.^ would only 
be a .start. 

Kohbkt B. Bl'RS'S 
Grand Rapids, .Mich. 

Sirs; 

Isn't there a "Mann Act" that could 
pos-sibty -Stop thus apparent prostitution 
of musele.s and fontwork? It appears that 
Ixixing i.s not afforded the protection that 
other sports possess. 

The public image of boxing is one of 
houdlumism and undercover machina- 
tions, and the terrible thing ai>out this Ls 
that the public appears to have acceptnl 
the cheat, the liar and the manipulator as 
part and parcid of boxing. 

If boxing cannot be regulated any liei* 
ter than it is at present, then we ought to 
lake legislative action to control the-id? 
punks. 

Cari. H. Durham 

New Bern. N.C. 

CHESS; SEND BOBBY TO YUGOSLAVIA 

sirs: 

WE WHO HAVE HKE.N I’RIVlt.KCJRP TO 
CO.STHlHtrTK T<l THE liKOWTH of THIS 
VKRV kink event ark indeed {JRATEKIT, 
VOK YOt:R SUl’PORT OK IIOBIIY KlSfHBK 
AND KOR MAKI.Nt; IT I'OS.SIHI.E THROUGH 
THE 19th Hol-K KOR CHtSS BNTHUSDVSTS 
EVERYWHERE TO ASSIST Ot:R NATIONAL 
UHA.\1I'10N TO I’ARTICIKATE IS THE CAN- 
DID.\TES TOURNAMENT IN YUGOSLAVIA. 

H. A. WHITEHEAD 

S«>NOM\, VAUK. 

Sirs: 

As an avid chess enthu-sia.st, I feel that 
Uu.s.sia would give Khrushchev’s eyeteeth 
to show this lad to the world if they had 
him. But they <lon’t have u wonder like 
Bobby, and we do. 

I’lease find enclosed my contribution, 
hoping it will help Bobby in his (ortli- 
roming che.ss matches in Yugoslavia. 

Stanley Dolin 

Chattanooga 


Sirs: 

Here is- my contribution. I am glad to 
learn that any money contributed not 
needed for Bobby’s expenses will go to- 
ward -supporting ches-s in this country. 
Chess is a marvelous game, as anyom* 
who will give it a try will find out. And 
you don’t have to be a giant brain any- 
one can play and enjoy it. 

Diana McLean 

New York City 
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IT WAS WILLIE IN 'S3 


Sirs: 

Yilur Kn^lish gulf coinributur, Hi-nry 
l.«inghurst, is n<il ciirn-ct in I nrudcra from 
fx'/uH' lilt' f^qiKilor (SI, July Ki He slates: 
"At 2.1, (lary I’laycr ... is the youngest 
player to win the British title since it 
became a 72-holi' event,” The facts are 
that after ltt9l the British Open (’hiim- 
pionship was (•xtended to 72 holes and in 
1^9.1 the winner was Willie .\uehterlonie, 
then aged 21 . 

My authority is Willie Auchterlonie 
himself, ageil H7 years on August 5, 1959, 

He is still hale and hearty, and lives 
with his son Laurie Auchterlonie in St. 
Andrews, where I see him regularly. 

LlElT. ConoNEl. W, H, i’lKE 
St. .Andrews, Scotland 
POLO: SACROSANCT 17 
Sirs; 

It Would seem t<t me that your normal- 
ly very accurate reporters came it hit un- 
stuck in I’Uixmti hilti polo .SI, 

Aug. 10'. 

According to your text, there are "ont.v 
17 polo players in the I'.S. who can be 
considered of championship caliber. It is 
significant that nr)t one of them is from 
Long Island or, more specifically. Mead- 
ow Brook.” 

I'olo players are rated on their aver- 
ages, with a lO-goal player being classed 
in the same category as a .400 hitter in 
ba.sehall. Then- are, however, four nim*- 
goal players active in the game toilay, 
one of whom is .Alan Con-y Jr. .Ami where 
does Torey come from? Meadow Brook. 

WouUl you not con.sidcr one of the four 
top jiolt) players in the I'.S. Worthy of 
championship caliber? If you don't, this 
is like saying that Yogi Berra is not con- 
sidered a big league liallplas it. 

.Anoilier whom I fis-l belongs vi-ry defi- 
nitely in your sacrosanct 17 is I'ete Bost- 
wick. Hostwiek is now down to 'even 
goals in the rating.s, primarily because he 
ma>' not lie as young as he was yesterday, 
but I ilare say lie still is a better player 
than virltially any of those picturerl in 
your jiage:. with the possible I'Xi'eption of 
Harold Barry. .And where doe- Bostwick 
<io his poloing? .At Mi-adow Brook. 

The national 2(i-goal lournami-nt 
iwliieh. with the National Hpen, ranks 
iis the Worbl Herie.s of polo was played 
last y<ar and this year on Long Island. 
Who won it in 195S? Meadow Brook. 

Who Won it in 1959? The Firestone 
team from Dallas, with Meadow Brook 
in the runner-up spot. 

They are playing some fine polo at Oak 
Brtiok, and no one takes anything from 
them. But they still are playing MOt 
polo at Meadow Brook: and if you don't 
think so I would challenge you to seleet 
any four midwestern players to meet 
Meadow Brook for the SPOKTS h.LlS- 
TRATEii trophy. 

Maxwell Hamii.ton 

Manhasset, N.Y, 

• .‘^PORTS II.I.USTRATKI) accepts the 
cliallengp and nominates the follow- 
ing Oak Hrook players — Cecil Smith. 
George Oliver. Harold Barry and Gus 
White .Ir.— to meet tlie Meadow 
Brook team for the Sports Illus- 
trated Silver Mallet. — ED. 


Watch out! 



I.tutk tor. sec to it. hoed. mark, [loinl the tiiifier. rivet tli<* <‘ve... 
demand — tlial every new suit, every pair of slacks you Inn has 
tli<‘ new trouser zipper, Talon Lilllr-Zip. It's tuily lA ihe >m\ 
lighter weiolu yet jiisl as stroiiif as l»ijr. hulkv. old-fa>liionrd Inuiscr 
zi[ipcrs. It makes such a tremcndmis dif- 
rerciicc in tailurin^f. ytm'vc <rol to see it 
to helieve it! .\sk any man . . .ainwlu-re. 
\ou‘ll notice tlie dilleretiee voiirscH'. . , if 
you iiotiee first that tin* new clothes vou 
buy have the new Talon* Litfle-/ip. 



rmON, INC,, HltDVlLlE. . IN N[IIC«. 


SPORTS IMA STRATKt) Amiunl il. 
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Pat on the Back 


LpU litland 



HOWARD NEUFELD AND PERRY GORCHOV 

We represent everybody' 


Miami's Dinner Key marina has long been a favorite 
fishing spot for the city’s youngsters. The other day 
when construction work put an end to youthful angling 
off the marina, indignation boiled up in the hearts of 
the two ll-year-old fishermen shown above. There was 
no longer any safe place left for children to fish in Mi- 
ami. Rickenbacker Causeway, the next best spot, was 
overrun by speeding traffic. Neufeld, the son of a mer- 


chant, and Gorchov, who^e father runs an advertising 
agency, canvassed their friends and marched on City 
Hall with a 40-name petition calling for a fishing area 
safe for boys. They pleaded with such conviction— “We 
represent everybody” — that they now can congratulate 
themselves on a supervised, bulkheaded and fenced fish- 
ing hole, soon to be constructed right on Biscayne Bay, 
where groupers, snappers and mackerel run aplenty. 
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The Dedicated World 
of the Fly -Tier 


Artificial lures are easy 
to make, but once the bug 
hits you, you are real gone 

by SPARSE GREY HACKLE 

T hk fly-tiors of my acquaintance 
are loo numerous, muscular and. 
by their gifts, important to my fish- 
ing for me to express an opinion about 
them, but I will try to portray them 
by presenting just the facts. All do- 
it-yourselfers are. er, "different,” but 
riy-tiers are very different — away out 
in left field. Let me give you a fair 
example. 

\ few years ago I dropped in to see 
a friend who is a commercial photog- 
rapher. He had a girl on the stand, 
and you will believe that she was a 
toothsome dish when I say that she 
was the highest-priced fashion model 
at tliat time and got, as ! recall, SlOO 
an hour. She was wearing a gorgeous 
fur coat, which was being brushed me- 
ticulously by the furrier who owned 
it so as to get the right play of light 
on it. Such props are borrowed, of 
course; the owner takes the publicity 
for his pay. ' 

Then entered a mutual frieml who 
is a tly-tier. At the sight of this fur- 
clad lovely he stoppefl short and 
pointed like a bird dog, then bounded 
forward with a glad cry. 

"Gee whiz!” he cried, approxi- 
mately. "What a gorgeous body. . . 
The model jerked her head around to 
slay another fresh guy with a dagger 
look, but the newcomer ignored her 
to fondle a corner of the coat while 
he finished his e.xclamation. "What 
a gorgeou.s body that would spin 
into!” 

You may be as puzzled as the mod- 
el was unless I explain that a fly-tier 
often “spins” (twists i clipped fur 
around a sticky silk thread and then 
winds the furry thread in close turns 
on the shank of a fishhook to make 
a body for his imitation of an insect. 


"What is it?” he asked as he gazed 
at the glorious creamy, cinnamon- 
tinged fur. 

“Fisher, ’ said the photographer. 
Then he indicated the coat with his 
thumb and added, "Only -^l-.OflO, if 
you own a credit card.” 

"Yeah?” said the unimpressed fly- 
tier. "Gosh, 1 wish I could get just 
a little piece of it.” 

"1 can give you a few trimmings,” 
said the amused furrier. 

“You can? Oh boy! Thanks!” 
chortled the fly-tier, almost beside 
himself, and hastily hauled out his 
business card. 

As we walked out together I re- 
marked, “That girl is really a cup- 
cake, isn’t she?” 

"What girl?” demanded the fly- 
tier vaguely. "Gee, I hope that guy 
remembers to send me those clip- 
pings. What a body!” 

NOTHING TO IT 

This will give you an iilea, although 
real fly-tiers whom 1 have known are 
far worse than that. .And that is a 
curious thing, for there is really noth- 
ing to tying a fiy. 

Simply, the tier clamps the bend 
of a bare fishhook in a little vise so 
that he can work on the shank of it. 
He waxes a i)iece of fine silk thread — 
about one-quarter as thick as your 
size \ sewing silk, lady — to make it 
stiff so that it is easier to handle, and 
sticky so that it won't slip. He lashes 
one end to the hook with a few turns 
and then he winds that silk back and 
forth along the shank to the various 
points to which he attaches the parts 
of the fiy; the whole fly is tied to- 
gether with that single strand. 

At one point he ties on a couple 
of little slips of feather for wings; at 
another he ties on a few long fibers 
of feather for the insect’s tails. Where 
the body is to begin he ties on a piece 
of colored wool yarn, or a narrow strip 
of gold or silver tinsel, or a piece of 
fantiu nett 



Quaffmans/iip 


.A brief , historical gi/idc 
to the joys of 
(/uflfpng Cflrkbcrg Beer 
Probing around the ruins of 
Nineveh, arih.ieologists discov- 
ered a t.il)let listing l>eer among 
the provisions of Noah's ark. It 
probably wasn't CarlslxTg Beer, 
but never you mind-carry on 
the ancient tradition with Carls- 
l>crg— the beer Noah wouhl have 
loved! 


'T/ic Socii of 
Ciirlshcre"—a 
rnlh clor't iN iji 
Send SI.OO to 
Cnrm>i-rg OttofFrri 
414 MoJixon Aie. 
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FI.Y-T1ER (-(.iplutllfiJ 

silk with fur twistpd onto it until it 
resembles a miniature cat’s tail. 'I’hen 
he winds the silk ahead to tlie point 
where the body will end, winds the 
body material in close turns to that 
point and fastens it securely with 
the thread. 

At the right place he tips in one 
end of a rooster’s neck feather — a 
hackle — and then winds the feather 
around the ''neck” of the lly like a 
rull, so that the bristling fibers re- 
semble the legs of an insect. 'He 
thinks so, anyway.' 'I'hen he ties 
down the other end of the feather 
with his silk and finally winds on a 
lump of it to form the head of the 
insect. A hitch to secure it, and a drop 
of varnish, and he lias an artificial 
Hy for catching trout. 

It's a cinch; any 5-year-old kid can 
tie a fly, and 1 have the evidence to 
prove it. The only real stunt is getting 
the materials, particularly hackles. 
The good ones come not from just any 
rooster but from certain tough old 
geexers whicli happen to have just the 
right color, stiffness and free<ioni from 
center web in their neck feathers, a 
mighty rare combination and, need- 
less to say. even rarer to find in the 
only place where chicken carcasses 
occur in quantity— a poultry market. 
The right roosters seem to have a 
genius for slaying away from poultry 
markets— any I ever go near anyway. 

So why <loesn’t someone raise the 
right kind of feathers for the market? 
Well, friend, how are you on Mendel's 


law, the fundamental law of the ge- 
neticist? Because these characteristics 
I have mentioned are not dominant 
but recessive. It you mate a cock and 
a hen, both with feathers of just the 
right blue-gray (the most desired but 
rarest colon hue and springy, clean 
texture, you will get a bunch of black, 
white, green, purple, spotted, striped 
and ring-st raked monstrosities. among 
which the unusable colors will have 
fine glassy-fibered hackles and con- 
versely the usable ones will have soft, 
Webby hackle.s useless for dry flies, 
which have to float on the lips of 
clean, stiff fibers. 

A PECK OF ROOSTER TROUBLE 

In case you have never raised roost- 
ers. know that there are other com- 
plications too. (lood feathers come 
from cocks with a game strain, and if 
you don’t keep each one in a separate 
pen they’ll fight to the death. You 
can't even let them see each other; 
they’d kill themselves trying to fight 
their way through the wire to get at 
the opposition. You have to he fond 
of music, too. When I stay overnight 
at the r)arhees 'Harry and Elsie are 
the best pro tiers in the world, for 
my money', I get a rooster serenade 
that begins at 12::h( a.m. and runs 
right through sunrise. 

However, there are a few really 
gone lly-tier.s who raise hackles. Yt)U 
can get some from ttiem with u re- 
volver and a blackjack. 

That's a possibility, too, for a true 
fly-tier is quite fanatical. For some 
years during and after the last war a 


chap name<l Harlan Maynard taught 
fly tying to disabled veterans at Hal- 
loran (Jeneral Hospital. This hard- 
fisted, hard-faced, hard-talking and 
soft-hearted Maine man had a mag- 
netic personality, and his classes tied 
with a fanatical fervor which persisted 
after they had been cli.scharged and 
sent home. He once showed me letters 
from two of his grateful gra»luales, 
the following extracts from which il- 
lustrate my point. 

Wrote one: ‘T am hack to lying. 

I want to get a doxen of each size of 
20 jjatterns in time for the opening of 
the trout season. My wife gave birth 
to a boy yesterday, ft pounds. I have 
picked up a very promising pointer 
pup and am training him, hut most 
of the time I tie flies. . . ." 

Wrote the other; "I sure miss the 
class and wish I were hack tying with 
you. 1 am getting tools and materials 
to start again. My wife went out for 
the evening three days ago and ha.sn'l 
come back yet. Wait till she gels 
home, How are all the fellows in the 
class? I have found a place with some 
good blue necks, and the price is right 
too. . . .” 

But I think the most in fly-tiers 
was the chap who came into the smok- 
ing conipartmont of a Pullman sleeper 
one night when the late Walter Sill 
of llie Anglers’ Club of New York 
was tying salmon flies to pass the 
time; he had a portable tying kit. 
‘‘Thunder and Lightning!” said the 
young man, which was not an ex- 
clamation but the name of tlie sal- 
mon fly Walter was tying. He sat 
down to talk, and in half an hour 
the porter came in. 

“Your wife sent me to see where 
you were, suh,” he said. 

‘•Tell her I’ll l)e right back,” said 
the young man. Half an hour later, 
while they were taking turns at the 
tying vise, the porter returned. He 
addre.ssed our young man again. 

"Your wife says to come back, 
suh,” he sai<l, 

"Kight away,” said the young man, 
waxing another piece of thread and 
nes'er looking up. 

Half an hour and two salmon flies 
later the porter returned for the third 
time. 

"Your wife says to come right 
away, suh,” he said. 

“I guess I’ll have to leave you," 
the young man said with an apologetic 
smile, "or my wife will be sore at me. 
You see, we were married just this 
afternoon.” 

He was a rcdl fly-tier. emo 
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Know the real joy of g^ood living... 


Life is what vou make il. So too with beer. Fine ingredients are avail- 
able to every brewer, yet Schlitz stands out — refreshingly different! 
The secret's in knowing how. Taking extra rare. More patience. More 
pride. Must be why people who really know beer choose Schlitz. 


THI lEIR THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

O Hit jcf. SdiHii c*.. Mcinukti, Mil. Wotch Roy Millond at "MARKHAM" on Ct$-TV. See local listings for time and station. 


Alove xip to q^OcUity. . . onLO\^e vip to Schlitz ! 



Qmt/itj/ at jjour feet 


A style with impact... like five strikes in a row. The 

chevron design is the iatest— and the most ! Aiso in brown accented 
with biack. Pedwin Division. Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


Other »tyle» 8.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrt. lor 
boy* 8.99 to 9.99. All Higher Denver West 



